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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 
HE riots expected on Lord Mayor’s Day did not occur. The 
City was not invaded; and though a few Socialists, many 
roughs, and great numbers of the criminal classes thronged to 
the West End, the precautions taken by the police proved suffi- 
cient in all respects but one. A kind of Socialist meeting was 
held in Trafalgar Square, although it had been forbidden by the 
Commissioner of Police; but the Square was so strongly held 
that the meeting was described as one “ with closed doors,” and 
successive rushes made by the mob were prevented or driven 
back, A few hundreds reached Hyde Park; but the police fol- 
lowed closely, and the streets en route were not pillaged. The 
Square was finally cleared by the Life Guards, and the day ended 
without one shop being wrecked or one life lost. A severe fine had, 
however, been inflicted on all shopkeepers in the neighbourhood, 
who had been compelled to forfeit a day’s work, and to barri- 
cade their houses ; eight thousand policemen were kept all day in 
the rain; and the law was successfully defied by holding the 
public meeting. No explanation has been offered of this par- 
ticular failure; and in the midst of the general rejoicing at the 
absence of bloodshed, there seems an indisposition to inquire 
into it. The Socialists say they took the police by surprise, and 
the police say the meeting never appeared to them to be a 
meeting; but there was clearly a blunder somewhere. The net 
result will probably be to make London a little more gloomy 
and unpleasant on each November 9th than is already usual. 

















The usual banquet to her Majesty’s Ministers at Guildhall 
was very numerously attended, Lord Salisbury having been 
expected to make an important speech. Before he could 
rise, however, Lord G. Hamilton had stated that neither the 
Admiralty nor foreign nations shared the prevalent doubt as to 
the supremacy of the British Navy, which at this moment, taking 
only the ships in commission, exceeded the combined strength 
of the three greatest Naval Powers; Mr. W. H. Smith had 
praised the Army and Volunteers; the Roumanian Minister 
had expressed the desire of his country for peace; the Lord 
Chancellor had asserted, at some length, that the right 
of all men to equality before the law included the right of 
the well-to-do to keep their property ; and the Lord Mayor had 
Proposed many conventional toasts, and indicated his party 
politics by calling Lord Beaconsfield “ your revered leader,”—a 
remark which, being directly addressed to Lord Salisbury, 
showed forgetfulness of history. After Lord Salisbury had 
spoken, Lord Esher made a speech, possiblya little too humorous, 
in which he smiled at the vacation amusements of the Judges 
for whom he was answering ; quizzed a couple of Aldermen, 
who, it appears, in Vienna, do not like music, but do like the 
ballet ; and gave his opinion that slow justice was better than 
quick injustice,—which is true, if slow justice does not mean, 
a8 it usually does, justice just too late. 


farther said :—* The [legislative] machine works slowly. Some 
of us entertain a not very sanguine hope that it may be made to 
work a little faster. But in any case, legislation is to be judged 
not by its quantity, not by its rapidity, but by the caution and 
circumspection with which it is undertaken.” That does not look 
much like an intention of proposing further legislation for Ireland. 


But when Lord Salisbury came to mention Ireland, he was 
still more emphatic. He said :— Our business is to carry into 
effect that mandate in favour of the integrity of the Empire 
which we received from the constituencies last summer, and 
afterwards, subject to that great and paramount consideration, 
to enforce the law which has been too long neglected, to uphold 
the rights which have been too long trodden under foot, and by 
so doing to restore that prosperity which can be based upon no 
other foundation than respect for the law and the maintenance 
of rights.” He thought that the relations of landlords and tenants 
had been improved. General Buller had already repudiated 
the notion that the Government claim any dispensing power 
in relation to the enforcement of the law; but they had in private 
exhorted all to exercise their legal rights with due consideration 
for their fellow-citizens. “It is not to legislation, but to a 
steady course of honest government, if we can obtain it, that I 
look for the restoration of prosperity in that country. I do not 
exclude legislation ; it may be necessary, but I should recom- 
mend as little of it as possible, and that that which we have of 
it, should be undertaken with as little haste and with as much 
caution and prudence as we can command. The salvation of 
Ireland for the time is to be found more in good government 
than in an alteration of the law, and the sooner we can 
dissuade her population from speculating in politics, the more 
rapidly they will take to more wholesome modes of thought.” 
We do not know what Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will say to that. 
It is certainly not in complete harmony with his latest Parlia- 
mentary promises, 


In foreign affairs, Lord Salisbury confined himself to Egypt 
and Bulgaria; but on both he made important statements. 
“ Our stay” in Egypt, he said, “ was limited in duration; but the 
limit is not a limit of time, it is a limit of the work we have to 
do.” That work is progressing, but “we cannot leave the 
country until it is secure from foreign aggression, and until we 
have a sufficient foundation for hoping ” that it will be free from 
anarchy. This statement, which, it must be acknowledged, 
fixes a sufficiently vague date, has excited much irritation in 
France; but it was necessary, if England is to have a free hand 
in Egypt at all; and without a free hand we can accomplish 
nothing. 


Proceeding to Bulgaria, Lord Salisbury, without naming 
Russia, utterly condemned Russian action. The officers who 
mutinied were “ debauched by foreign gold,” and Europe was 
thrown into consternation to hear that the resources of diplo- 
macy had been exhausted “to save them from the doom they 
had so justly merited.” “Encroachment after encroachment 
upon the rights of a free and independent people ” had followed, 








“ fortunately hitherto limited within the bounds of diplomatic. 
menace.” The people of Bulgaria had, however, behaved well, 
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and might yet have a brilliant history. As to this country, it had 
an interest in maintaining the Treaty of Berlin, “but not an 
isolated interest.” It would do its part, if “the Powers of Europe, 
or any considerable portion of them,” did theirs, England never 
had acted in defending Turkey without allies, even the Duke of 
Wellington, “not an unwarlike person,” standing neutral when 
she was left alone; while Lord Aberdeen, though a fanatic for 
peace, fought because she had allies. The first interest in the 
Balkans was that of Austria, and “the policy which Austria 
pursues will contribute very largely to shape the policy which 
England wili pursue.” If England were directly assailed in her 
interest or her honour, England would act at once and alone; but 
the duty of defending Bulgaria fell to her only as one Power in 
Europe. The Premier concluded with an eloquent expression of 
his belief that peace would be maintained, and that the infant 
liberties of Bulgaria would not be destroyed. We think him 
sanguine; but let us hope he will prove as right as he was last 
year, when, in the teeth of all probabilities, he predicted in 
Guildhall that in 1886 he should return thanks for the toast 
of her Majesty’s Ministers. 


Lord Salisbury’s speech has been received on the Con- 
tinent with various feelings. The Austrian newspapers 
are, on the whole, munch pleased, but think his pledges 
not definite enough; while the Hungarian newspapers are 
delighted. The German Press is friendly, but cautious; and 
the Press of Italy is entirely favourable. The Russians say 
sneeringly that Austria is pushed to the front; but only the 
French are decidedly hostile. They say that ty her action in 
Egypt, Great Britain justifies Russian action in Bulgaria, 
and apparently hope that Russia will give England some 
check in her Eastern policy. It is difficult to imagine the 
cause of this burst of Anglophobia; but it is obviously 
not unacceptable to the French Government, which desires, 
we fancy, to describe its proposals about Egypt as forced 
upon it by public opinion. It is, however, frankly, though 
morosely, admitted that for the present England must be let 
alone, though “ she is opposing French interests in every quarter 
of the world.” There is no evidence that she is resisting them 
anywhere, though she may not be furthering them to the extent 
desired by M. de Freycinet’s Government. That Government 
has not given up its projects in Indo-China yet. 


The Great Sobranje, having held a secret meeting on the 
9th inst., during which, it is understood, the claims of Prince 
Alexander were strongly pressed, met again on the 10th inst., and 
by acclamation elected Prince Waldemar of Denmark, brother of 


the Princess of Wales, of the Czarina, and of the King of Greece, become. 


only real power belonging to the Regents is to 
Kaulbars his passports, and to withdraw the Con 
and this they are afraid to exercise, lest orders should be og} 
for the occupation. There has been no oppressio - 
European State since the days of Napoleon 
warranted and undisguised. 


The Times has got a sort of diseased appetite for attac 
Gladstone, whether he be right or whether he be wron 
attacking him with a sort of malice that can have but cm 
to make its readers take no account of what it says 
On Monday, it showered sneers on Mr. Gladstone 
speaking out on the Bulgarian Question, remarking that «: 
was as the champion. of Bulgarian liberty that Mr. Gladston 
emerged from the obscurity of his retreat ten years ago,” . 
course it was; but at that time the Government was in his 
belief, and that of most of the people of this country, oll 
British influence against Bulgarian liberty and on behalf of th 
Turks. Now, the Government is doing just the opposite: i 
when the Leader of the Opposition agrees with the Government, 
he is not called upon to make a great stir in order to 
However, as a matter of fact, Mr. Gladstone had Written 9 
letter on the day before the Times made this sarcastic attack 
upon him, informing the Bulgarian leaders how completely the 
whole country sustains the attitude of the Government, 
say more would be to pledge us to war with Russia on their 
behalf, and for this no party is at present prepared. 
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Mr. Gladstone has also written a letter to Lord Wolverton 
on which we have commented at some length in another column, 
in relation to the difference of opinion between his two ex-whips, 
Lord Wolverton and Lord Stallbridge (formerly Mr, George 
Glyn and Lord Richard Grosvenor), as to the best steps for 
reuniting the Liberal Party. 
Liberals not to press Irish Home-rule on the party as one of its 
articles of belief; Lord Wolverton is against all drawing back, 
and holds,—we think justly,—that it is too late for Mr. Glad. 
stone’s followers to return on their steps. It is evident that 
Mr. Gladstone agrees with Lord Wolverton; but to show his 
wish for reunion, he urges the “ Dissentient Liberals,” ag he 
calls us, to unite with his own section in pressing the Govern- 
ment to produce their Irish policy at the earliest possible 
moment, on the ground that not till their Irish policy is before 
the country, can the opportunity for any recast of the party arise, 
We fear this is only a proposal for hastening the widening of 
the breach. The sooner we begin to discuss Ireland again with 
Mr. Gladstone and his followers, the wider our differences will 


Lord Stallbridge wants the 





to the vacant throne. Information was at once forwarded to 
Prince Waldemar at Cannes; but while expressing his thanks, 
he referred the Regents to his father, who, it is understood, will 
in his name decline. The election would not be acceptable to 
the Czar, who wants an instrument at Sofia, or to the King of 
Greece, who fears he may have to fight Bulgaria for his 
share of Macedonia. Immediately after the election, the 
Russian Court was asked to name its candidate, and indi- 
cated Nicholas of Mingrelia, a mediatised Prince of the 
Caucasus, sprung from a‘family of great antiquity, but at present 
only a large proprietor in Mingrelia. He is thirty-six years of 
age, was bred in Russia, and is not supposed to possess special 
mental qualifications. It is doubtful if he will be accepted by 
the Sobranje, which wishes for a European Prince, and not for 
an Asiatic noble; but even if he is, the Czar will demand, it is 
said, a “ restoration of legality,”—that is, the resignation of the 
Regency, and a re-election of the Sobranje under a Russian 
Commissary. That is to say, the Czar is determined to nominate 


the Parliament as well as the Prince. 


Bourgas was seized last week by a few mutinous officers, 
who declared for Russia and a dictatorship under General 
Kaulbars, who, it is said, directed the movement by telegraph. 
The insurrection was promptly put down by the loyal troops, 
and the ringleaders seized, their followers escaping in Russian 
vessels. One ringleader was condemned to death, and the 
remainder to fifteen years’ imprisonment ; but General Kaulbars 
demanded their release, and there is little doubt the concession 
will be made. Under the present system, indeed, justice is im- 
possible in Bulgaria. If a Bulgarian revolts, the Russian 
Agent demands his pardon, as a mere partisan of Russia; 
while if a born Russian stirs up a revolt, he claims sole jurisdic- 
tion over him—legally this time—under th Ccapitulations. The 


A career of a very sinister character ended with some glory 
on Thursday. M. Paul Bert, the bitterest and most scornful of 
French atheists, and one of the cruellest of French vivisectors, 
died on that day at his post as French Resident in Tonquin, a 
post to which, at M. de Freycinet’s request, he had stuck loyally, 
though attacked by dysentery, and perfectly aware that sticking 
to his post would probably mean death. M. Paul Bert was the 
favourite pupil of M, Claude Bernard, and had followed ont 
that great physiologist’s cruel methods of investigation with 
unflinching tenacity. He was also the author of the celebrated 
toast, at an agricultural dinner in the Yonne, to “the eradication 
of the two phylloxeras, the phylloxera of the vine, and the 
phylloxera of clericalism,” and of as great a variety of sneers 
at Christian faith as a very bold and witty Frenchman could 
devise. We should find it difficult to specify a public career 
which has repelled us more profoundly. Nevertheless, it is 
obvious that M. Paul Bert died at his work with a grim sort of 
fidelity to whichit is impossible to deny a certain feeling of respect. 
No phantoms of creatures dying in lonely torment only to gratify 
the curiosity of a physiologist, or of sensualists who had been 
made sensualists by his sneers at their early religious faith, para- 
lysed the cool businesslike punctuality of his official action on his 
death-bed. Perhaps the most cynical of all his sayings was his 
remark, on quitting France, that his anti-clericalism was not an 
article for “exportation.” In Tonquin he was determined to 
show that he would protect Catholics in spite of their being 
Catholics, because they were under the protection of the French 
flag. 

The Dean of Durham writes an interesting letter to Friday’s 
Times in favour of the “Church House” memorial of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, on condition that it shall be recognised as the 





signal of a union between the two Convocations of York and 
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shall therefore herald the convocation of a true 
Canterbury On that condition, Dr. Lake thinks that the 
pers of such a house would be a worthy monument to the 
pote the Church during the last half-century. We quite 
’ with him that this would add much imaginative signifi- 
‘ance to the scheme. Still, if the Church is to raise a separate 
poe of the progress made during the last fifty years, we 
think that it ought to meet the views of those who have them- 
gelves done the greater part of the work. And it is quite 
ertain that the Church House scheme does not meet the views 
tt the great majority of hard-working clergymen. 


Mr. Reaney, who represents, we believe, a great religious 
community, and who signed the Bishop’s letter on the distress, 
rotests against the cost—£2,500—of the banquet at Guildhall. 
It might have given a dinner, he says, to 200,000 men, or fed 
1,000 children for many months. That is to say, he wishes the 
price of all luxuries to be divided among the poor. If the 
dinner is paid for out of taxes, Mr. Reaney is entirely within 
his right, though we should not think a dole the best use of the 
money; but if the dinner is paid for by the Lord Mayor, where 
js Mr. Reaney’s standpoint? Does he eat mutton? and if so, 
why does he not eat bread, and give the difference to the poor ? 
ir R. Hanson is no doubt responsible to God for his use of his 
means; but while he pays his taxes he is not responsible to the 
British community. In destroying the pleasure of accumulation, 
Mr. Reaney is destroying accumulation itself, without which 
civilisation is impossible. Besides, Mr. Reaney forgets that, with 
the exception of the sum paid for wine, which goes to French 
labourers mainly, the whole of this money enriches gardeners, 
florists, poultry-growers, and other classes of working men. 
Fining them for the benefit of the unemployed is not charity, 
or political economy either. > 





We accidentally did an injustice to the Irish Lord Chief 
Justice Morris last week, writing by a slip of the pen his name 
for that of Mr. Justice Monroe as refusing orders of eviction 
until the position of the tenant was made clear. Mr. Justice 
Monroe did so refuse; but he explained on Wednesday that he 
was only following precedent, his Court always granting time 
when a tenant admitted his debt, and only pleaded for delay. 


Sir Graham Berry’s address at the Colonial Institute on 
Tuesday, on “ The Colonies in Relation to the Empire,” is of very 
great interest as illustrating one of the most serious difficulties of 
Federation. Sir Graham Berry attacked the foreign policy of 
the Empire, both for its sins of commission and for its sins of 
omission, and insisted that if the dream of Federation is to 
be realised, the Colonies will require us both to leave undone 
much that we do, and to do much that we leave undone. 
“Australians fuiled to see the overwhelming importance of 
keeping Russia out of Bulgaria, or Greece from acquiring some 
additional territory, while the vital interests of British subjects 
were passed by as only of slight importance,”—these vital 
interests being the objection of Australians to see France 
annexing a few more islands in the Pacific. Sir Graham Berry 
might almost as well say that it would be of no serious interest 
to England to protect the freedom of Switzerland or Denmark, 
‘or any of the minor States of Europe, as that it is of no serious 
interest to her to foster the growth of independent Balkan States. 
If the Colonies are so afraid of dictatorial Powers gaining a foot- 
ing on the ocean within five hundred miles of them, cannot they 
understand that it is in every sense the interest of England to 
live in a Europe in which the smaller States are safe from 
gratuitous dictation and open violence ? 


It is hardly safe to tell the theoretic truth when it can be 
made available on behalf of a hundred impostures ;—that is the 
moral of a very impressive letter written by Sir Louis Mallet,— 
one of the ripest and wisest of our Free-traders,—to Mr. T. B. 
Potter concerning one of the last messages of Cobden to the 
friends of Free-trade in the Colonies and in England,—a letter 
published in last Monday’s Standard, by way of comment on 
the rise of a Protectionist Party in New South Wales. “I 
remember,” says Sir Louis Mallet, “that on the occasion of my 
last interview with Mr. Cobden (he was then on his death-bed, 
and it was within two days of the end), he said to me witha 
peculiar earnestness I shall never forget, ‘I believe that the harm 
which Mill has done to the world by the passage in his book 


of Protection in young communities, has outweighed all the 

good which may have been caused by his other writings.’” 

And, Sir Louis adds, “experience amply justifies Cobden’s 

sound instinct ;” and he supplements Cobden’s remark with the 

following admirable commentary from one of the great Free- 
traders in the United States :—* Mill’s theory has led in the 
States, as it will wherever it is applied, to an intolerable system 
of class legislation, well described by General Turnbull, of 
Chicago, as ‘building up mountainous monopolies under the 
impudent imposture that they are useful in extending the area 
of industrial employment, which nourishes a whole poor-house 
of infant industries out of the public taxes, and pretends that 
it is a wise and prudent policy to nurse and sustain those 
infants at the public expense until that impossible time, which 
never comes, when they shall be able and willing to support 
themselves. It is a perverse quality of these infants that they 
never come of age.’” And yet Mill was strictly right in 
saying that, theoretically, it might happen that an industry 
well fitted to grow and flourish in a particular soil, might 
need a certain amount of protective culture in its infancy, 
in order to sustain it against the fierce competition of old- 
established rivals. Abstractedly that is quite true, just as it is 
quite true to say that many a cutting can be reared only in a pot 
in a carefully tended greenhouse, which will be quite able to bear 
planting-out after its first year. Unfortunately, the mischievous 
applications to which the truth may be turned, are far more 
numerous than its useful applications. 


Mr. Chaplin is performing the function of drag on the progres- 
sive elements in the Tory-Democratic Government,—especially 
apparently on Lord Randolph Churchill. Yesterday week, he 
made a great speech at Radcliffe against closure of debate by a 


.| bare majority, in which he is backed by the Times ; and on Tues- 


‘day last, at Lincoln, he addressed an agricultural meeting on the 
increasing depression in agriculture, though without venturing 
to advocate a duty on the importation of wheat, which he 
evidently regards, nevertheless, as the only adequate cure. But 
without the consent of the people, Mr. Chaplin is aware that 
that heroic remedy cannot be applied, and he has probably no 
great hope that the people will declare themselves willing and 
anxious to pay more for their food. All he ventures to propose 
is an import duty on foreign manufactures to be applied in some 
way for the benefit of the agricultural interest, though he does 
not explain how. We suppose he would expend the yield of these 
Protective duties as a bounty to the wheat-growers. That is, he 
would make the people who consume those manufactures which 
they need, pay more for them than they now do, in order to 
compensate English farmers for growing corn which nobody 
wants, at a cost much greater than that at which it is raised in 
India and the United States, and for then finally selling it 
considerably below its cost-price ! 


Sir James Bacon, “the last of the Vice-Chancellors,” retired 
on Wednesday, at the great age of eighty-eight, but none the 
less in full possession of his judicial faculties, as his admirable 
speech in replying to Sir R. Webster’s graceful address suffi- 
ciently shows. Sir R. Webster had remarked that the retiring 
Vice-Chancellor had never shown himself jealous of change, but 
had assisted his younger colleagues heartily in carrying out the 
many changes of recent years; and the Vice-Chancellor, in reply, 
testified with the utmost cordiality to the great improvements 
which the altered system had introduced. He is evidently no 
laudator temporis acti, and yet he has much to be proud of in 
his own work,—and this is very apt to incline an ordinary man 
who feels that his career is over, to magnify the victories of the 
past, and to depreciate the victories of the present. ‘‘Of your 
Lordship’s judgments,” said the Attorney-General, “we feel 
that they will ever live as models of the English language, and 
monuments of the great power and grasp which your Lordship 
has had over facts,—not surpassed, perhaps, by any of the Judges 
who have hitherto filled your Lordship’s office.” Probably it 
takes a man of some original power not to be a panegyrist of 
the past and a depreciator of the present. Sir James Bacon 
knew well how the work to be done had grown, and it shows his 
serenity of mind that he could recognise quite cordially how the 
power to do it had grown with the work. 
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on Political Economy, in which he favours the principle 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——~—— 
THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA AND LORD 
SALISBURY. 


4 gre great new fact of the situation is, that the Govern- 

ments of Austria and Great Britain are agreed, if not as 
to the policy to be pursued in Eastern Europe, at least as to the 
end to be attained there. The Emperor of Austria in his speech 
to the Delegations, and Lord Salisbury in his speech at Guild- 
hall, use, as is natural, very different words; but the ideas 
they convey are so nearly identical, that no one can doubt the 
existence of a real, and probably an arranged, accord. Both of 
them regard recent events in Bulgaria, everts entirely due to 
Russian action, with a feeling compounded of alarm and in- 
dignation. The Emperor of Austria, it is true, who has to 
beware of adding the smallest fuel to the flame ready to burst 
forth in the Hungarian Parliament, only calls these events 
“ regrettable complications ;” but he admits that they have roused 
‘‘gerious apprehensions,” and he only ventures to “ trust ” that in 
consequence of his efforts peace will be maintained. Lord Salis- 
bury is more frank, and speaks of the mutinous officers who 
seized Prince Alexander as men “ debauched with foreign gold ;” 
of the “consternation of Europe when all the resources of 
diplomacy were used to save those men from the fate they 
merited ;” and of Russian action as involving “ encroachment 
after encroachment upon the rights of a free and independent 
people, encroachments witnessed by Europe with the deepest 
regret and the most earnest reprobation.” It was right 
that the English Premier should utter those words, grave 
and measured as if they were the voice of history, and 
right also, in view of Hungarian excitement, that the Emperor 
should abstain from them; but both the speakers mean the 
same thing,—total condemnation of Russian action in Bulgaria. 
Both, again, insist that treaties must be kept; and both assert 
that the Bulgarian Question can be settled only by the decision 
of all Europe, no single Power having any monopoly in the 
matter. The Emperor says plainly, ‘The final settlement 
must be effected with the co-operation of the Powers,” and 
Lord Salisbury makes that co-operation the very basis of his 
policy. Throughout his speech of Tuesday, his main idea is 
that the duty of protecting Bulgaria falls upon Europe ; that 
Europe, or at least “a large portion” of it, must act 
together; and that England can and will do nothing in 
isolation. The initiative belongs to Austria; but it is 
Europe, or a large portion of it, which must decide before 
a settlement is effected. And, finally, this settlement, in the 
opinion of both, ought to leave Bulgaria as at present,—a free 
State. The Emperor of Austria, besides speaking of the 
necessity of gratifying “all admissible wishes” of the 
Bulgarians—the non-admissible wish being, we fancy, the 
re-election of Prince Alexander—expressly stated that his 
efforts and those of the Powers must be directed to the restora- 
tion of a legal condition of affairs “in the autonomous Princi- 
pality,” the word “autonomous” being obviously dragged 
in to avoid any possibility of mistake either in Sofia or in 
St. Petersburg. Lord Salisbury, who does not weigh phrases 
so carefully, calls Bulgaria “independent,” which is less 
accurate than “ autonomous,” because of the position of East 
Roumelia ; but his carelessness only strengthens his words, and 
he trusts that the “infant liberties” of the State from which 
so much was hoped will not be even “injured,” as they cer- 
tainly would be if the Russian compromise were accepted. 
In the minds of both statesmen, the strong desire is that 
Russian interference should cease, that “regrettable com- 
plications” or “encroachments ’—that is to say, General 
Kaulbars’s mission and its provocations—should end, and that 
Bulgaria should pursue her path in peace as a self-governing 
State. 

So far, the entire country will sympathise with these 
declarations. There never was a subject upon which her people 
were more unanimous, or felt more keenly that there was but 
one termination of a difficult affair which could be tolerated 
with pleasure. Lord Salisbury speaks, of course, in the name 
of his whole party ; all Unionists are united in approving his 
object ; and Mr. Gladstone, with great generosity, has stepped 
from his retirement to assure the world that, on this subject 
at all events, the Liberal Party also is behind the Premier. 
The unanimity is perfect so far, and will not be without its 
weight in Russia, where statesmen know well how easily 
benevolent sympathy transmutes itself into active assistance ; 
but we are not quite sure that the unanimity as regards the 


action through which the common object Sto bn 
quite so complete. ‘That England sheald not Bey oot 
any cause not directly her own is, of course, the deci Pd 
whole people ; but what will be their resolve if they ont : 
support, say, a single and powerful ally? Lord sane 
entertains no doubt, and, indeed, speaks as if some irresi i 
Tesistib] 
fate bound England to defend Turkey whenever she 4 
ally :— had an 
“ But for those who wish to know wh i 
be, I will ask them to look at the ig T beliove io ge nelad wt 
sional and transitory aberrations, the policy of England hag bent 
will be continuous, and I will ask those who wish to know the and 
of this country not to occupy their time in considering the procliyit: 
of this or that Minister of the day. Let them ask what the lun 
people have done in the past, and they will know what the Enok; 
people will do in the future. Three times since this centy relish 
the Balkan peninsula has been invaded by the hosts of the N 
The first time was under the Ministry of the Duke of Wellington 
an unwarlike man. But the invasion took place. England was al Md 
she had noallies, and under the guidance of the Duke of Wellingte: 
she recognised that no isolated daty fell on her, that her interesty 
were not engaged, and she contented herself with a protest. The next 
invasion took place under the Ministry of Lord Aberdeen, who Wa 
well known for what may be called his pacific fanaticism, Bat at 
that time England had allies. France, Austria, and, later on, Ita} 
as well as Turkey, ranged themselves on our side in the Eu y 
conflict, and under the guidance of the pacific Ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen, England performed her duty as a member of the European 
concert. The third time Lord Beaconsfield was Minister, He was 
not unduly averse to exertion or blind to the duties imposed Upon 
England by her glorious past. But, again, England was Without 
allies. He recognised that the invasion of the territories of the 
Balkan peninsula was not an interest of England, that she wag not 
bound to take any isolated action, and Lord Beaconsfield inspired and 
guided a policy of peace.” 
That is true enough as history ; but circumstances have changed, 
England is now governed by a larger body of electors, one 
which knows little of foreign affairs, and which expresses, on 
every fit occasion, a singular dislike to war. It is possible that 
the householders may, as Americans always have done, follow 
their Government blindly, leaving to them all the responsibility 
of guidance; but we are by no means so convinced as the 
Premier appears to be. The Liberals and Unionists certainly 
will not fight for Turkey ; and unless all Europe outside Russia 
agrees to the same policy, they wiil be slow to engage in war 
even for Bulgaria. Russia is hated, it is true; but Austria js 
not trusted ; and the first preoccupation will be how to avoida 
struggle with France if she adopts, as Prince Bismarck 
fully expects, the Russian side. Is it to be our function 
if the war breaks out, to coerce France into neutrality? 
The people will not like that position, and great as is 
their sympathy with Bulgaria, they will require very 
clear evidence that they are bound to intervene in the very 
beginning of a struggle, which may rapidly develop into the 
most general and most exhausting war of this century, % 
fertile in great wars. They might find themselves fighting 
Russia and fighting France at the same time, or, what would 
be nearly as bad, supporting Germany in an effort for the 
final subjugation of the French people. They will obey, we 
feel certain, any call of duty, and it might be a duty to support 
a European award as to Bulgaria; and they will preserve, 
when necessary, their honour—for example, they would fight 
France sooner than be ordered out of Egypt—but they will 
be slow to plunge, in the old fashion, into a world-wide struggle 
simply because they may by that vast effort help to prevents 
wrong in which they have no share. At least, that is our 
judgment of their state of mind, so far as it can be ascertained, 
The judgment may turn out wrong, for opinion ripens fast, 
and Russian conduct galls even mere spectators, and, as we 
have admitted, the masses in America are docile on foreign 
affairs, and may be docile in England ; but for the present, we 
think Lord Salisbury was a trifle too bellicose in his 
deliverances. Fortunately, he is himself convinced that 
Russia will not proceed, in spite of many menaces, to actual 
occupation. At least, that is how we interpret his sanguine 
peroration, with its eloquent expression of confidence that 
there will be no war, no destruction of Bulgarian liber 
ties, and no need for those “‘ measures of precaution” which, 
were there need for them, the City would so readily sup- 
port. We trust he is right; but we cannot blind ourselves 
to the facts that the accord of all Western Europe is nearly 
hopeless, that opinion in this country as to war is ul- 
certain and obscure, and that peace really depends upon 
the decisions of one of the most imperious and intractable 
Sovereigns who ever held power in Europe. The Emperor 
Alexander, like the Emperor Nicholas, can make war by 





ringing a bell. 
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LAST TUESDAY. 


B scene of Tuesday was a partial success, but only a 
artial success, for the friends of order and civilisation. 
athorities, from the Home Secretary downwards, showed 
ths nd judgment, and proved conclusively that, when fore- 
"a. they can hold in a dangerous London mob with that 
be ated force which allows of no resistance, yet sheds no 
wnt The City has rarely been so clear, the great body of 
Hl don was quiet to dullness, and even in the minute congested 
sari ound Trafalgar Square the worst thing that happened 
as 3 suspension of business, which must have cost the decent 
jolk there a heavy addition to the outgoings of the year. 
Brery shop that was boarded up paid, of course, a fine to Mr. 
Hyndman, to be taken, in the end, out of poor men’s wages ; 
of there was no loss of life. The weather declared itself, as 
so often does, on the side of the capitalists; but the 
lice assert that the criminal classes were out in their 
fall force, and they certainly accomplished nothing in the 
way of their business. They may have taken a few 
watches; but they plundered no shop, killed no property 
owner, stole no emeralds, as they did in February, and created 
noriot, Sir Charles Warren’s dispositions of the force at his 
command were, as strategic dispositions, admirable ; and the 
mob, whether in movement or at rest, was every where over- 
mastered. The head-quarters was always warned, outlying 
detachments were always ready, and the whole force had 
visibly acquired a new mobility. The rioters saw that, and 
Jost heart, and a day viewed with great, though suppressed 
apprehension, passed off in a quiet which, remembering the 
events of February Sth, proved that the civic force was again 
in competent hands. That force was not, indeed, quite adequate 
toits harassing duties. It was deficient in cavalry—the number 
of mounted men being only three hundred—and in a contin- 
nt of men armed and organised like the Royal Constabulary 
in Ireland, and held strictly in reserve for dangerous emer- 
gencies, The police were nearly beaten at one or two points, 
the weight of a rushing mass proving irresistible, and Trafalgar 
Square was, after all, cleared by the Lifeguardsmen. ‘True, 
there was no charge, and no firing, the crowd melting as a 
crowd always does before the tall riders and their horses; but 
still, if the soldiers had not been there, a contest might have 
arisen, and have shown that the police of this huge city 
wants the support of twelve hundred mounted men, and that 
it would be better, if arms are refused to the men on foot, 
to give them to the mounted patrol. Still, the work of 
restraint was well done, and showed that London is governed 
by men who, on necessity arising, will act. That little trot of 
the Life Guards round Trafalgar Square, though it revealed 
inadequacy in the police, had an immense significance. 


On the other hand, a certain weakness was shown in dealing 
with the Socialists. They had announced their intention 
of holding a meeting in Trafalgar Square. The Commis- 
sioner of Police, with the consent no doubt of the Home 
Office, and under the authority of unmistakeable statutes, 
especially the one directed against the Spenceans, or Socialists 
of Lord Sidmouth’s time, prohibited the meeting. The 
prohibition was placarded over London, and was, as is avowed, 
entirely understood by the Socialists; but, nevertheless, the 
meeting was held. That is to say, the law was defied openly, 
wilfully, and with impunity. We quite admit that the meeting 
was of no importance, that the leaders kept away from it, that 
the speakers were unknown men, and that the listeners were 
mostly boys; but still, the meeting was held, and passed its 
“resolutions” in regular form. To suffer that was weak ; and 
if Sir Charles Warren was, as Mr. Hyndman told an interviewer, 
taken by surprise, he for a moment, and on that particular point, 
failed, The failure is disagreeable, not because the Socialists 
exult, for their exultation changes nothing; but because it 
increases one permanent danger. The Socialists cannot change 

our institutions until they have persuaded the people that 
they ought to plunder, not for themselves, but for other folk— 
which with Englishmen is difficult—and they cannot endanger 
London, where the hostility to them among the real “ people ” 
is of a strong and even rancorous character; but they 
can, if allowed impunity, give endless annoyance. They 
effected nothing on Tuesday; but they arrested busi- 
ness, fined hundreds of shopkeepers in their day’s profits, 
threw all police arrangements out of gear, and cost 
the ratepayers, who are mostly struggling persons, some 
thousands of pounds. Yet they themselves suffer nothing. 
If they repeat the experiment frequently, they will add per- 
ceptibly to the burden of life in London, will increase all rates, 








diminish the value of all property, keep away those whose 
expenditure comforts the working poor, and turn the hearts 
of the charitable against the classes who most need relief. 
Socialism ends charity by its action, as well as its opinions. 
Those are serious results, and they seem to us to follow 
directly from the lesson taught on Tuesday, that the law may 
be defied without legal consequences following as inevitably 
and, as it were, naturally as pain follows a blow. We can 
conceive of no answer to this argument, or but one,—that 
the law is considered doubtful ; and in that case, the proclama- 
tion ought never to have been issued. There was a blunder 
here ; and though, in face of the general order maintained, no 
one would wish to press it at all severely, it does diminish in 
a degree that general confidence in what Charles Lamb called 
“the sweet security ” of London streets, to which London 
owes much of its wealth, and therefore of its means for pro- 
viding work for that great mass of workmen—five-sixths, pro- 
bably, of the whole population—to whom the Socialists are, 
consciously or unconsciously, so hostile. They hoot carriages, 
for example, because, as they openly avow, they are carriages, 
that is, they desire to ruin working coach-builders, working 
coach-painters, working drivers, working grooms, and working 
saddlers, in order that their wages—for this is what it comes 
to—should be distributed at the discretion of the State, 
guided by self-elected agitators. Even if it is alleged that the 
wealthy have their own compensations, it is not right that 
these industrials, who represent scores of thousands of others, 
should be deprived of even part of their wages by agitations 
which in the very nature of things can only be sterile. There 
must be order in London, lest its workmen suffer; and partial 
failure, like that of Tuesday, imperils order. 

It is to be noted that the vast reserve force of London, the 
six or seven hundred thousand grown men who will all be 
dead or scattered before Socialism is allowed to prevail, was in 
this instance not called upon at all. Thousands of them 
looked on, and thousands more, it is said, offered their aid to 
the police ; but the authorities accepted no assistance. The 
Times seems inclined to blame that decision ; but it was, we 
are disposed to think, wise. The occasion was not grave 
enough for a levee en masse which could not be inces- 
santly repeated. The object was not to overwhelm the 
Socialists, still less to oppress them, but to show them, 
once for all, that the guardians of the law are strong 
enough to maintain the law from day to day, and without the 
assistance of a plébiscite. If they wish to prevail, they must, 
as their friend, Professor Beesly, tells them, persuade the 
people, not foster riot by senseless demonstrations in the 
streets of London. They were shown that, though not com- 
pletely; and it was wisdom even to try to show it. 
Socialists all over the world are so impatient of argument, 
that the only way to induce them to argue is to convince 
them, with as little bloodshed as may be, but still to 
convince them, that argument is the only weapon they can 
effectively use. You cannot discuss a project for giving relief 
through work with men who begin by saying that the well-to- 
do will do nothing for workmen except under the influence of 
fear. There is no answer to the demand of 1789, * Be my 
brother, or I will kill you,” except evidence that if the right of 
killing exists on neither side, the power of killing remains with 
those who refuse to be coerced. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON LIBERAL UNION. 


7 R. GLADSTONE, in a letter to Lord Wolverton, suggests 

that at least a step might be taken towards common 
action between his own section of the Liberal Party and Lord 
Hartington’s section, if the Liberal Unionists would but press on 
the Government the positive duty of producing their proposed 
Irish legislation on the opening of the next Session of Parlia- 
ment. It cannot, as Mr. Gladstone justly enough remarks, be 
decided at present whether the two different sections of the party 
will be able to concur in supporting the Irish proposals of the 
Government, nor can this be known till those proposals are laid 
before the country ; but it ought not, he thinks, to be difficult 
for them to concur in resisting further delay, since it is impossible 
thatthe schism should be healed till the Irish Question once more 
comes to the front. The Government will in February, says Mr. 
Gladstone, have had a good six months in which to mature their 
Irish legislation, though they and their supporters raised a 
great outcry against Mr. Gladstone for postponing his Irish 
legislation for only six weeks. Hence the Liberal Unionists ought 
to feel that it is perfectly fair to the Government to insist on 
the utmost promptitude in submitting to the people their Irish 
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policy immediately after the reassembling of Parliament. If 
the Unionist Liberals,—or, as Mr. Gladstone calls us, “ the 
Dissentient Liberals,”—do not care even to go as far as this, it 
will be obvious that they cannot really regret a schism which 
can never be healed till the Irish policy of the country once 
more comes to the front. 

Does not this letter show that Mr. Gladstone misapprehends 
the very essence of the objection which the Liberal Unionists 
take to the Home-rule policy? That objection is aimed even 
more at the startling prematureness of his own new Irish policy, 
than even at the policy itself. What the Liberal Unionists 
might have said, if, after a full and fair trial of his own great 
policy of other days,—the effectual reduction of the agrarian 
grievances of Ireland,—and its failure to conciliate Ireland, a 
scheme of Home-rule had been proposed, we are not prepared 
to say. Some of us might have held that even a civil war 
would be better than a policy so little likely to end in anything 
but civil war. Others would probably have been of Mr, 
Gladstone’s mind, that even Home-rule, with all its dangers, 
would be better than a deliberate recurrence to the policy of 
conquest. But what all the Liberal Unionists insisted on 
was, that the time for such a Hobson’s choice as this was 
certainly not come; that the agrarian grievances of Ireland 
had not been removed ; that the policy which Mr. Gladstone 
advocated in 1870 and 1881 had not been given a fair trial ; 
that no stone should be left unturned to put the land-tenure of 
Ireland on a right footing, and to see what change in the 
popular feeling that course might produce, before the question 
settled in the first year of this century should be in any way 
reopened. This being the conviction of the Liberal Unionists, 
it seems to us singularly unfortunate to appeal to us to press 
on the Government for the production of any measure which 
would either reopen the Home-rule issue, or even tend to its 
speedy reopening by supplying the Irish agitators with fresh 
weapons. In our opinion, it is not desirable, but most un- 
desirable, that the local government of Ireland should be placed 
on a popular basis before the agrarian agitation is completely 
subdued. We believe that Lord Hartington especially was 
and is by no means prepared to hurry on the Government 
to produce any Irish measure by which the party of 
agitation would immediately profit. We should all wish to 
hasten any legislation the effect of which would be to increase 
the number of peasant-proprietors in Ireland, or to give 
prudent and reasonable aid to the development of legitimate 
Irish industries. It is in that direction, and that only, 
that we observe with regret, in the speech on Lord Mayor’s 
Day, Lord Salisbury’s expressions of doubt as to the need of 
legislation for Jreland. We should deeply grieve to see the 
Government cubsiding into the belief that nothing effectual 
can be done to quicken the transformation of Irish tenants 
into small proprietors, or to promote legitimate Irish enter- 
prise in other forms. We feel quite sure that the legislation 
of 1881 is greatly in need of a wise and cautious development, 
before it can meet fully the wants of Ireland. And the true 
question for our statesmen is what that development ought to 
be. But in the meantime, far from regretting that the 
Government do not appear to be in any hurry to extend to 
Ireland the system of local self-government needed in this 
country, we heartily rejoice that it is so. Even though it may 
be admitted that under a democratic Government we cannot for 
any long period refuse to extend to Ireland popular liberties 
desired by the Irish people which we have conferred on the people 
of Great Britain, we can at least choose proper times and seasons 
for such an extension. A country which is passing throvgh a 
great experiment of one kind, should not be hurried into a great 
experiment of another kind till the exciting influence of the 
former crisis has passed away. Hence the Liberal Unionists 
who hold that by an adequate agrarian policy the present 
effervescence in Ireland might well be tranquillised, cannot 
possibly desire to hurry on a measure which cannot operate 
beneficially in Ireland till the Irish eagerness concerning the 
land question has ceased to disturb and pervert the use of all 
the forms of political machinery established in that country. 

Mr, Gladstone’s intimation that if six weeks were too 
long a delay in his own case, six months cannot be too 
short a delay fer maturing the policy of the Government, 
seems hardly reasonable. We, at least, always maintained 
that Mr. Gladstone was unjustly treated in being urged to dis- 
close his plans so soon; but he had sprung a mine upon the 
country, and very naturally the amazed political world was 
eager to know what the revolution contemplated really 
amounted to, The impatience was unreasonable, but it was very 
natural. Men did not know what to think of the new policy, 





and they could not know what to think of 
— definite form. But as we understand 
overnment, nothing is further from their imaginat; 
new revolution. They wish, indeed, to aneegy a Fg 4 
possible a considerable number of the tenants of toda : 
become proprietors by buying out their landlords: but th ve 
a policy included in the land-scheme of 1881, and its d a 
ment is no abandonment of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish fend one 
For the rest, what the Government propose is to slime , 
that has a sedative and conservative tendency in Ireland — 
postpone, till the general excitement has more or less suhalial . 
that would tend to prevent the farmers of Ireland from sett]; 
down to their work, all that would give them reason to e re 
further political earthquakes. As this is their policy the i 
really no excuse for supposing that its early publication is otal 
likely to raise issues by which Lord Hartington might be dr. ; 
back into Mr. Gladstone’s arms. Lord Tartington widadia 
see the agitation subside; Mr. Gladstone wishes to “ it 
renewed till Home-rule is granted. How, then, is it comm 
to suppose that Lord Hartington should anticipate from the 
declaration of the Irish policy of the Government, hes 
rapprochement between himself and Mr. Gladstone ? We on 
depend upon it that the sooner the policy of the Goverumas 
is declared, the sooner it will become evident that the Liberal 
Unionists are wider apart than ever from the Home-ralers 
The followers of Mr. Gladstone have been plunging deeper 
and deeper into the alliance with Mr. Parnell and his friends 
ani many of them now speak as if Mr. Parnell were one 
of the purest patriots of the age. The followers of Lord 
Hartington are more and more convinced that there was abso- 
lutely no excuse for reopening the question decided at the 
Union, till Mr. Gladstone’s previous policy had been fully 
developed, and the agrarian settlement of Ireland had been 
secured. Between these two views there is no hope of recon- 
ciliation. The quieter the political programme of the Govern. 
ment in relation to Ireland,—the more exclusively their policy 
is limited to remedial measures,—the more heartily will it be 
supported by the Liberal Unionists, and the more passionately 
will it be condemned by the Home-rulers and their Liberal 
allies. That, we fear, is the sum and substance of the matter; 
and if it be so, there is no prospect, however remote, of any 
a at present between the two sections of the Liberal 
arty. 


it till it haa ae 
ill it had 
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M. RAOUL DUVAL’S SCHEME. 


RAOUL DUVAL has tried to blot out the history of 
e the last thirteen years in France. The advice which 
he gave to Republicans and Royalists on Saturday would have 
been in place on the day before Thiers fell. It is good advice 
to-day, but it is now addressed to deaf ears, or to minds which 
have ceased to believe in the possibility of following it. M, 
Duval is struck, as every Frenchman of sense and patriotism 
must be struck, with the sterility of French politics. He sees 
a Republic which seems to have no end to live for except that 
of making itself hated. He sees a Conservative Party in the 
country which only prays to be governed decently, and a 
Conservative Party in the Chambers which insists upon 
reading into this petition a desire to make the Govern 
ment monarchical, His memory carries him back to the 
time when Thiers seemed to have persuaded everybody 
to give the Conservative Republic a fair trial, and he asks him- 
self why this long-suspended experiment should not be resumed, 
and disputes about the form of government laid aside in order 
to unite reasonable men in defence of those institutions which 
all good governments have in common. If the Republic had 
been worked upon the lines laid down for it by Thiers, if the 
Conservative elements in the country—and nowhere are these 
elements stronger than in France—had been organised in 
defence of it, if the Right in the Chambers had taken its 
proper place as the Parliamentary mouthpiece of the real 
majority, there would have been no ill-judged attempts to bring 
about a Restoration, no quarrel with the Church, no “ purifica- 
tion” of the magistracy, no “laicisation” of hospitals, no forcing 
of secular schools upon those who do not want them. The 
Radical Party would have been reduced to its proper propor- 
tions, and its real insignificance would then have been made 
clear to every one. Such statesmen as France has still left to 
her would not have been banished from public life, and the 
conduct of public affairs would not have been committed to 
men whose names first become known to the nation on the 
day that they are made Ministers. It is not wonderful that 
such a review as this should evoke an almost passionate 
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+.» to see Frenchmen brought to their senses, The 
Jongi98 licy alike of Republicans and Conservatives, has 
trae Pe es so clear; the causes of all the mistakes that 
= been made, from the day when the Right forced Thiers 
resign down to the latest Ministerial crisis, can be 
ed to with absolute certainty. Why should French- 
longer shut their eyes to the plain teaching of 
men any 10ng ’ h pape ; 
facta ? They do not want a Restoration, t ey want a change o 
licy. Why do the politicians who are willing to give them 
ee change of policy insist that it should be accompanied by 
4 Restoration ? et the Conservative Right—the Royalists, 
that is to say, who set things above names, and value the 
substance of good government apart from the particular form 
it happens to wear—detach themselves from the fanatical 
Royalists, sit and vote with Republicans of the same way of 
thinking, and so form a solid phalanx of moderate and sensible 
Jiticians round which would surely gather the real strength 
of the French nation. With such a party as this at the head 
of affairs, order would be maintained, sedition would be dis- 
couraged, religious and social liberties would be secured, and 
France might fairly look to enjoy peace abroad and prosperity 
ome. 
. What is to prevent this vision from being realised? Why 
should not the Royalists consent to lay aside all dynastic pre- 
tensions, and allow their Princes to take their natural place 
a3 simply the first citizens of the Republic,—the Duc 
d’Aumale, perhaps, even succeeding M. Grévy as President ? 
Well, there are many things to prevent it. First among them 
comes the rooted disbelief of the Royalist Party in the pos- 
sibility of such a Republic. Unfortunately, they have one 
very plausible argument to urge in support of their incredulity. 
The attempt, they say, to found a Conservative Republic was 
made fifteen years ago, and it came to nothing. [If it was a 
hopeless task under Thiers, is it likely to succeed any better 
now? This is not quite a fair way of stating the question, 
for it leaves out of sight the important distinction that the 
Conservative Party in the National Assembly, and subsequently 
in the Chamber of Deputies, gave no aid to the Conservative 
Republic, whereas M. Duval’s whole case rests on the hypothesis 
that their aid would now be forthcoming. But then, why did 
they refuse their aid in the years between 1871 and 1873 ? 
For the same reason that they are prepared to refuse it again, 
—their inability to believe that such a Republic as M. Duval 
has in view can exist in France. There is no need to 
inquire whether this scepticism of theirs is justifiable. 
The question is not, ought the Royalists to turn Repub- 
licans ?—but, will they? And the answer, to our minds, 
is that there is not at present the smallest chance of their 
doing so. Their reason for rejecting M. Duval’s advice is not 
purely negative. They not only think that a Conservative 
Republic is impossible, but that a Restoration is perfectly 
possible. That is a point on which no foreigner, and perhaps 
not many Frenchmen, can presume to have an opinion. But 
even a foreigner may point out that the particular reason 
which M. Duval alleges against the possibility of a Restoration, 
is not strong enough for the work it has to do. M. Duval 
appeals to the second ballots last autumn in proof of his 
contention that so long as the Conservatives kept their 
Royalist tendencies dark, they got a large number of 
votes, whereas the moment these tendencies were discovered, 
many of these same votes were either kept back or given to 
Republican candidates. There was, it is true, a considerable 
falling-off in the tale of Conservative votes in the comple- 
mentary elections. But M. Duval does not take into account 
the very different circumstances under which a first and a 
second ballot is taken. On a first ballot, the result of the 
elections is still uncertain, and it is, consequently, possible to 
win, On a second ballot, the bulk of the contests have been 
decided, and it seldom happens that the general result will be 
much affected by the gain or loss of a few seats. At no time 
does a French voter much like having to vote against the 
Administration ; but at a first ballot he can at least cheer 
himself with the thought that if he and all who think with 
him work hard, the Administration and the Opposition will 
change places. At the second ballot, if the day has gone 
against his party, there will seldom be a chance of retrieving 
it; and the voter may think that, by needlessly identifying 
himself with the Opposition, he will become a mark for official 
hostility without really doing his cause any good. The fact 
that the Royalists were unsuccessful at the second ballots last 
autumn, does not therefore show that the feelings of the 
Conservative voters had undergone any change in the interval. 


int 


to M. Daval’s invitation, they might not unreasonably ask in 
whose name it is given. Whatever else a Conservative Republic 
can dispense with, it cannot do without a certain number of 
Conservative Republicans; and the history of the last few 
years in France has been the history of the steady exclusion of 
every Conservative Republican from Parliament. At this 
moment, M. Daval’s following in the Chamber consists of two 
converted Royalists, he himself being a converted Bonapartist. 
The old Left Centre is extinct except in the Senate, where it 
is kept alive in the person of M. Jules Simon. But so far as 
Republicans are concerned, M. Jules Simon is about the best- 
hated man in France, and his presence in the Senate is only a 
constant reminder that he would not be there at all unless he 
were there for life. If there is that strong feeling in the 
country which can alone make M. Daval’s project practicable, 
why is M. Ribot unable to find a seat? The explanation seems 
to be that the electors either do not vote at all, or vote for 
some one who is not a Conservative Republican. Radical 
Republicans they know ; Royalist Conservatives they know ; 
but Conservative Republicans are to them a strange compound, 
which attracts them on neither side. M. Daval’s work does not 
in the first instance lie among Royalists. He has rather to show 
that the ideas expressed by the words “ Conservative” and 
“Republican” can coexist elsewhere than in hisown brain. At 
present, that seems the only place in France in which the two 
are found in conjunction. 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S RETIREMENT. 


HE retirement of one of our greatest poets from the 
duties of Inspector of Schools,—duties which he has 
discharged with singular energy and success for many years,— 
is an occasion on which it is impossible not to be struck with 
the reflection that the world is an immense gainer by the union 
in the same mind of high poetical with high practical gifts. 
Probably Mr. Arnold’s poetry has gained as much from his 
lucid mastery of detail, as his educational work has gained 
from his faculty of vision. No one can have enjoyed Matthew 
Arnold’s poems fully who is not aware how greatly their 
beauty is enhanced by the clearness and method of their 
illustrative detail, It is the completeness with which he 
always specifies in exquisite detail that which he sums 
up in massive generalities, that constitutes one of his 
greatest charms as a poet. You are never left to struggle 
alone with a vague idea, and wonder what in parti- 
cular the poet was thinking of. The moment he has given 
you his wider drift, he illustrates it with a discriminating 
delicacy of outline that leaves you in no doubt as to the appli- 
eation which he wishes his readers to give to the more abstract 
thought. How vividly he brings before us the haggard 
splendour of Roman power, the visionary penetration and 
steadiness of Greek imagination, the “pageant” of Byron’s 
wounded pride, the loneliness of Goethe’s scrutinising wisdom, 
the febrifuge of Wordsworth’s meditative rapture. Mr. 
Arnold, as a poet, not only knows exactly what he means, but 
makes all his readers know what he means, too. And though 
we are far from denying that there are many true poets of whom 
that cannot be said, it is undoubtedly a great element in his 
attractiveness that he is as bright and lucid as he is impressive 
and imposing. There is the commanding air about him, but it is 
the commanding air of a self-confident teacher, rather than 
of a self-confident seer. It is the great lucidity and the 
clear order of his ideas which give him his grand style. If 
he had not had large experience in laying down the law on 
questions of education, we can well believe that he would not 
have had so effective a manner of impressing his poetical 
teaching on the world. In the world’s history, poetical con- 
descension has probably never been made so fascinating as Mr. 
Arnold has made it, for he has combined all the powers which 
make men feel the condescension real, with the gentleness and 
grace which render it quite impossible to resent it. We cannot 
resist the impression that if Mr. Arnold had not been fully 
conscious of the power to impress himself with some authority 
on the world in practical life, his poetry itself would have lost 
much of its tone of authority, and his poetical style of its 
strength and decision. 

But if it be true that Mr. Arnold’s poetry has gained rather 
than lost by his practical work, it is still more certain that his 
practical work has gained immensely from the clearness and 
penetration of his poetic vision. No man but a poet would 
have understood as he has done how great is the danger of 
dulling the soul with routine, how imperative is the need of 
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life as well as method in teaching, how fatal may be the in- 
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fluence of “ daily labour’s dull Lethean spring.” 
a poet could have felt the ugliness of what he has called 
“‘ Philistinism,” the deadly influence exerted over the intellect 
by vulgar pretension, the high effort that it takes to see things 
truly and not merely with the spectacles of class-convention, 
the power which the conscience, as well as the vulgarer desires, 
may have to pervert the intellect, the “ ruinous force of the 
will” in overshadowing the truth. Had henot been a poet, Mr. 
Arnold would never have appreciated as truly as he has done 
the special dangers of the English middle class in relation to 
both Greek and Hebrew influences. So far as mere taste is 
concerned, we have probably never had a wiser teacher than 
Mr. Arnold; and this fine taste has irradiated all his reports 
on English and foreign education. When he tells us how much 
more alive than our English ‘schools are the German and 
French schools, he is believed because he has the power, 
which only a poet possesses, to make us see the dismal effect 
of all education which does not quicken and brighten the whole 
mind, which does not, for instance, render it impossible for 
the nature submitted to it to explain “ Canst thou not minister 
to a mind diseased?” as equivalent to “ Canst thou effect no 
eure in a lunatic asylum?’ If by some miracle we 
could have, on a sudden, twenty such poets as Mr. Arnold 
among our School Inspectors, and twenty more amongst our 
teachers, we might fairly expect that the standard of English 
elementary education would spring suddenly to quite a new 
height. For there is nothing unpractical, dreamy, flighty about 
Mr. Arnold’s poetical feeling. All the poetry in him makes 
for intelligence, method, temperate judgment,—in a word, for 
educational wisdom. 

As our readers are probably aware, we do not hold that Mr. 
Arnold’s theological writings have had any but an injurious 
effect upon his influence as a poet, or on his authority as a critic 
and an educational counsellor. They have practically diminished 
the moral weight of his criticisms, by rendering the world 
incredulous that one who could explain away the Bible so 
completely, while insisting on its importance, was one in whose 
judgment it was possible to place any substantial confidence, 
But even in these unfortunate attempts to whittle away the 
essential significance of the one Divine literature on our earth, 
Mr. Arnold has shown by his passionate attachment to the lan- 
guage and poetry of the Bible how much more depth there 
is in his poetical and moral instincts, than even in his highly 
cultivated intellect, and how firmly he clings to the noblest 
teaching in the world, even after he has done his best to scoop 
all the pith out of its contents. English education, then, has 
reaped the highest benefit not merely from Mr, Arnold’s accom- 
plishments as a scholar and his fidelity as a keen critic of our 
schools, but also from the largeness of his poetic vision, the 
purity of his taste, the calm and serenity of his self-confidence, 
and the delicacy of his sympathy with the rudimentary stages 
of the intellectual life. 





MR. CHAPLIN ON PROTECTIONISM. 


[pare 9 in our politics is more curious than the present 

position of Protectionist opinion. The friends of that 
system are almost silent in Parliament, or make only speeches 
to which Ministers, usually inferior Ministers, scarcely trouble 
themselves to make perfunctory replies. A serious division 
on the subject would be a striking event; and, indeed, the 
Protectionists rarely make serious propositions. They denounce 
foreign Protectionists for not playing fair, with more or less 
of acerbity and absurdity—for if Protection is asound doctrine, 
the foreign Protectionists are right—but they rarely make 
definite proposals of their own, and never the only one 
essential to their system. They cannot protect manufactures 
unless they protect agriculture first, for the rural districts 
would not stand it; and they cannot protect agriculture 
to any purpose, except by imposing a tax of ten shillings 
a quarter upon the import of wheat. That would raise the 
minimum price to 42s., which is about the figure at which the 
existing English system of culture with high rents can be made 
to pay. Nobody, however, ventures to propose that ; and the 
discussion ends in a sort of academic debate, always excep- 
tionally tedious, and very often a little silly. Nevertheless, there 
is all this while evidence that a large section of the people are 
not hostile to Protection. At an ill-attended meeting of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce the other day, a resolution 
implying that Free-trade was a failure was only lost by 21 
votes to 20. The agricultural districts, as represented in their 
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they do not exclude Members because they are Protectiont 
Mr. Louis Jennings, with the Irish against him, ig not waa 
by Stockport, Mr. Chaplin is safe for his division of Pins 
shire, Mr. James Lowther is now and again br: i 
and from every part of the country a Member is coal 
ally sent up in spite of avowed Protectionist 9 baer 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s disposition to coquet with Pra 
doctrine does not interfere with his leadership of the af 
of Commons, nor is any Minister “ suspect ” becainy 
is known that he would, if he only could, tax corn. The teal 
we believe to be that the farmers and many labourers still 
believe that Protection for agriculture is the true doctrine and 
that large bodies of town voters, exasperated by tem i. 
reductions in prices, attribute the depression to fori 
competition, and think it possible to place duties on 
special imports without again taxing corn. The farmers 
are naturally Protectionist, for they begin to see that 
wheat does not pay; they are losing hope in its ever pay. 
ing ; they know that the whole system of agriculture must be 
revolutionised, and they are not prepared to change it, The 
have not the money, and they are besides influenced by a tradj. 
tional feeling, which does not deserve contempt, that the 
growing of bread-stuffs is a fine and beneficial occupation, and 
that the growing of anything else is not. They cannot, in 
their suffering, think of the consumer, The citizens, again, haye 
often reasons of the same kind to plead. It is hard for a glove. 
maker who sees gloves imported, say from Japan, at a price 
with which he cannot compete, not to fancy that he is sacri. 
ficed to a yellow-skinned heathen, and not to forget that he 
has no right to tax all the wearers of gloves in the Kingdom 
in order that he may be comfortable. He might have if his 
bread were taxed for the benefit of all—which is impossible 
but on no other condition. Every occupation has, in fact, an 
occasional idea that it ought to be “encouraged ;” and when 
it is depressed, the idea becomes so strong as to render general 
or abstract reasoning almost impossible. 
Under these circumstances, we do not wonder that speeches 
like Mr. Chaplin’s on Tuesday are occasionally made; rather 
we wonder that they are so infrequent, and that the speakers 
try so painfully to be reasonable. Mr. Chaplin, for instance, 
wants to tax wheat, and has the courage to say so; but then, 
he acknowledges that wheat is the staple food, and not only 
argues that the electors will tax or not tax food at their own 
discretion, but pleads that this is clearly within their right, 
Abandoning the usual line of argument that under Protection 
wages will rise, and that therefore dear bread will not 
signify, he asks the whole people to submit to a sacrifice 
for their country’s good. We produce now, he says, only a 
third of the wheat necessary for the bread of the people, and 
are dependent for the remainder upon importation from abroad. 
That is a most dangerous position for any country, and it 
could be cured if only people would pay so much more for 
bread that farmers would be tempted to double their pro- 
duction, and so grow two-thirds of all required. That is, in 
its way, fair argument, for it tells the people the truth, that 
they are asked to suffer; and its only defect is that they are 
asked to suffer in vain, The farmers could not feed England 
if they would, and we may just as well be dependent upon the 
world for two-thirds of our supply as for one-third, more 
especially as dependence on the harvests of a world is much 
safer than dependence on the harvest of this one little island, 
There is no doubt that if all the world blockades us, or refuses 
us wheat, we must starve, or break out in some vast effort at 
Continental conquest ; but then, so we should starve if Mr. 
Chaplin’s system were carried out. The logical conclusion of his 
argument is not Protection, but the plan of Joseph of Egypt, and 
he should recommend not a tax on corn, but a loan with which 
to store up a year’s supply of wheat or biscuit in vast ware- 
houses belonging to the State. If we are to make sacrifices to 
avoid earthquakes, let them at least be sacrifices sure to be 
effective. The truth is, Mr. Chaplin’s argument is worthless. 
Statesmen can no more legislate on the hypothesis of a blockade 
perfect enough to shut out wheat—a blockade, that is, which 
would stop wheat alike from the Continent, from America, 
and from India—than they can legislate on the hypothesis 
that all food may be attacked by some grain-destroying 
phylloxera. Suppose the “ Hessian fly ” destroys all the crops 
in all the world, what would become of us then? Statesmen 
must reason on probabilities ; and as it is certain that at present 
we can clear the sea, and certain also that in distress we should 





meetings, are almost all in favour of Protection, and so are 
many boroughs, It may be said that those meetings are mainly 
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ke peace before we starved, we may put catastrophes of 
thst kind out of the calculation. ; 

Mr. Chaplin hinted that a tax on barley would be easier than 
tax on wheat, and we have seen arguments showing that it 
- ht yield as much as the Beer-tax, and be levied in reality 
pa, il yet bea grand boon to the suffering farmer. That is 
- enticing prospect, and if malt could be made only from 
selon there might be something in it; but Mr. Chaplin, 
in the very same speech, complains of the many substitutes for 
parley now being used by the brewers. How many substitutes 
would there be if barley were heavily taxed? We believe 
that if barley were dear and wheat cheap, wheat would, for 
all important purposes, take the place of barley, and that 
it is useless for the farmer to tax one without the 
other. We do not wish, however, to argue that point, 
which will be settled very easily by the officials of the 
Inland Revenue Department, but only to point out that, 
in spite of the strong Protectionist feeling still existing, the 
boldest advocate of Protection admits that the people would 
not now bear a duty on corn, and only hopes to persuade 
them into it by arguing that if the foreign supply stopped, 
England would not be safe. Neither will she be safe from any 
other evil if she lores command of the sea; but at present 
the Tory First Lord thinks she could defeat any three first- 
class maritime Powers. Lord G. Hamilton said that at Guild- 
hall on Tuesday, and his inclination, like that of his party, is 
to say the Fleet is not half strong enough. 








THE KENSINGTON PROPAGANDIST CONTROVERSY. 
EITHER the Protestant nor the Roman Catholic contro- 
versialist comes out very well from the discussion 

made public in the Globe of November 6th. As for the 
“Staunch Churchman” who ig so reasonably indignant that 
his wife concealed from him the step she was about to take till 
after it was taken, and even then kept it secret for another week, 
his case would be much stronger than it is if one could take 
him literally when he says to the editor of the Globe :—“ Pray 
understand me that I do not contest the right of any one—man 
or woman, married or single—to follow the dictates of conscience 
in matters of religion. What I protest against is a system of 
secrecy, of intrigue, and of deliberate deception being employed 
to make converts.” Unfortunately for himself, the “ Staunch 
Churchman” gives evidence in another part of the corre- 
spondence that he is not so liberal as his words. In his first 
letter to Mr. Moore, the Administrator of the Pro-Cathedral at 
Kensington, the “Staunch Churchman” reports his wife as 
having affirmed that Mr. Moore was “ probably aware of my 
having refused to sanction her contemplated change of faith.” 
And in his second letter to Cardinal Manning, the “Staunch 
Churchman” declares that he has refused, and “ still refuses,” 
to sanction that change of faith. Mr. Moore declares that the 
“Staunch Churchman” “ knew weeks before that his wife in- 
tended to become a Catholic. On the day and hour only was he 
ignorant.” Does, then, his absolute refusal to sanction this 
step, look very like a full recognition of the “ dictates of 
conscience” in matters of religion? Perhaps the “Staunch 
Churchman” might reply that his refusal now is partly founded 
on the inexcusable secrecy with which his wife made the 
change, and partly on the conviction that she herself does not 
clearly understand the grounds of her own conversion. But 
he admits that he refused his sanction to his wife’s following 
her own sense of duty before he knew that she had kept her 
interviews with Mr. Moore secret from him; and again, the 
intimation with which his letter concludes, that the change of 
faith has “rendered it necessary to restrict free intercourse 
between mother and children,” does appear to us to furnish at 
least some palliation for his wife’s culpable secrecy, since it 
suggests that he himself is one of those, whom he justly condemns, 
who reckon a sincere change of faith so much more important 
than the claims of family love and duty, that he subordinates the 
obligations imposed by the latter to his determination to limit 
What he considers the bad consequences resulting from the 
former, And what is this, except committing from the propa- 
gandist Protestant point of view, the very offence which he 
80 justly blames the Roman Catholics for committing from their 
point of view? If he is prepared to “ restrict free intercourse 
between mother and children,” lest the mother should convert 
her children to Roman Catholicism, why should he blame the 
Roman Catholics for not insisting, as they ought to have done, 
on free intercourse between husband and wife, in the fear that 








to do so might have prevented the wife from conforming to the 
Roman Catholic Church? It seems to us that one must choose 
between two different views of the matter. Lither it cannot be 
zight to sacrifice deliberately the mutual obligations of love and 
trust for the sake of a creed which should enhance the sacredness 
of those obligations, or itis right. If it is right, the “ Staunch 
Churchman” has no cause of complaint. If it is not right, the 
wife who kept her husband unaware of the step she had resolved 
to take, and who delayed for a whole week to inform him that 
she had taken it, was guilty of culpable reserve, and the spiritual 
counsellors who did not reprove her for this secrecy were guilty 
of abetting her. But then, also, as it seems to us, the husband 
who puts his veto on free intercourse between the mother and 
the children, as a consequence of this wrong-doing and this 
change of faith, shows that he, too, thinks it of far less import- 
ance that the mother and the children should stand to each 
other in the most tender relations, than it is that the children 
should not contract the contagion of their mother’s Romanism. 
Of course, if he chooses to say that it is not the change of faith, 
but the secrecy of the change of faith, which he so much con- 
demns, and that this secrecy has rendered him fearful lest the 
convert to Romanism should contaminate his children with the 
same want of candour, he would make his position look some- 
what better. But then, he should not have refused his sanction 
beforehand to his wife’s following the dictates of her own con- 
science ; and as he did so, the world will be apt to believe that it 
was the knowledge of his own implacable determination never 
to sanction what he did not like, that drove his wife into a 
culpable reserve,—the measure of the culpability depending 
altogether on the reason she had to fear that, however open she 
might have been with him, he would have visited her change of 
faith with the keenest displeasure, and made it difficult for her 
to be sure that she would have strength of mind, in the face of 
that displeasure, to act upon her own conviction. As we read this 
correspondence, then, we cannot but believe that the “ Staunch 
Churchman” had determined to do all in his power to prevent 
his wife’s conversion, however sincere, and thereby to put 
difficulties in the way of what she believed to be her duty. 


On the other hand, the letters from Mr. Moore, the Adminis- 
trator of the Pro-Cathedral, and from his Eminence Cardinal 
Manning, seem to us anything but creditable to those gentle- 
men. ‘They are shifty letters, which do not meet the main 
issue, but slide off into generalities of very little relevance 
to the case in point. What the “Staunch Churchman” 
had to complain of was this:—Mr. Moore, he probably 
thinks,—and if he does, we quite agree with him,—ought 
to have said at once to a lady desiring to become a Catholic, 
something of this. kind:—* A right creed is very important, 
but to bring its blessing with it, it should be embraced in 
the right way. If you begin with hiding from your husband 
what you are about, you begin with a wrong action, and, as 
Cardinal Newman has somewhere said, the best security for 
attaining ultimately to a right creed is always to follow the 
guidance of conscience in the smallest things. Besides, a con- 
version which is so doubtful that it cannot trust itself to brave 
a husband’s displeasure, is hardly the sort of conversion to rely 
upon. Keep everything open and above-board, and then the 
sooner you are received into the Church, the better; but I 
cannot receive you without such a proof of your faith as a 
frank communication of your resolve to your husband will 
imply.’ That, or something like that, seems to us the sort 
of language with which this intending convert should have 
been received. But not only was this not the case, but both the 
priest and the Cardinal evade the true point, and the Cardinal 
enumerates a number of thoroughly irrelevant abstractions 
as his justification for evading it,—such, for example, as the 
following: ‘No father or husband can take away the liberty 
of conscience which God gives to all.” ‘ If therefore Mrs, —- 
believed the Catholic faith, she was bound to follow her con- 
science, and no human will could come between her conscience 
and God,’’—and so on. Who denied such propositions as these ? 
The real question was whether the liberty of conscience should 
have been exercised with due frankness and candour tc those 
with whom the convert’s duties were bound up, or without that 
candour; whether the convert was to face the pain and grief of 
a serious moral struggle with her husband courageously, at the 
right time and in the right way, or in a cowardly fashion, at the 
wrong time and in the wrong way. Of course, the Roman Catholics 
will say, and do say, that if there is any danger of the intending 
convert’s being overpowered by the dead weight, as it were, of a 
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husband’s or a family’s displeasure, if there is any danger of the 
convert’s shrinking from the conversion to which they attach so 
infinite an importance, reserve and secrecy in taking the im- 
portant step are justifiable, though most regrettable ; since, when 
once received into what they think the true Church, the super- 
natural help conveyed by the Church’s sacraments will sustain 
a weakness which, outside the Church, might have been unequal 
to the struggle; and that in such a case, to insist on a courage 
and candour to which the natural man is unequal, is to imperil 
salvation. That is undoubtedly what the Roman Catholics 
would say; but we confess that to us it has very little weight. 
We do not think so lightly of God’s grace as to hold that if it 
be God’s grace at all which leads to a change of faith, it 
will not be sufficient to effect that change without any sort of 
duplicity, and in the face of the moral obstacles which may 
be opposed to it. It is a very bad beginning for intending 
converts to trust God so little as to shrink from the obvious 
duty of letting those who have, after God, the first 
claim upon them, know what is about to happen. Can 
it be anything but a superstition which distrusts the extra- 
ecclesiastical grace of God so much, and attaches so vast 
an importance to his intra-ecclesiastical grace, that a con- 
vert, in seeking what is held to be the true Church, cannot even 
stand upright, but must creep into it without the knowledge of 
those who have the best right to remonstrate and dissuade? In 
any case, a man in Cardinal Manning’s position should face the 
matter boldly, and not play hide-and-seek behind a number of 
empty generalities. If he had boldly said,‘ God’s grace to those 
within the Church is so much more to be depended upon than 
God’s grace to those without, even though they be eager to enter 
it, that I should encourage reserve to any extent short of direct 
falsehood, if it be necessary in order to secure the blessing of 
ecclesiastical stimulants and tonics in resisting the displeasure of 
the world,’ we should have understood him, and have respected his 
frankness even while we condemned his teaching. But all these 
beatings about the bush do not seem to us worthy of him ; and we 
are quite sure that they will increase the prejudice against the 
strategy of his Church, even though there is not a little in the 
tone taken by the aggrieved Protestant in this case which seems 
to indicate that he, too,is quite prepared to make his wife suffer 
for her conversion to the Roman Church, and even suffer so 
much, that, if the suffering had been inflicted before conversion, 
it might really have exerted an undue influence in deterring her 
from following the dictate of her own conscience. 

Finally, what would the British world have said, had the same 
thing happened in a conversion from Roman Catholicism to 
Protestantism ? Would it have condemned as severely the 
secrecy of a Roman Catholic wife who had had secret inter- 
views with a Protestant clergyman, and had joined a Protestant 
Church without her husband’s knowledge? We, for our parts, 
should condemn that course quite as severely. But what would 
British opinion say P 





AN UNMARKED CAUSE OF THE DEPRESSION. 
HE LFconomist of Saturday, November 6th, made a state- 
ment which, to most of those who are dwelling on what 
is called the “ Depression,” must have seemed simply amazing. 
This country, which is supposed to be so unprosperous, or even 
to be losing money, has saved and invested within the last ten 
years at least a thousand millions sterling, a third more than 
the whole National Debt, and probably a much larger sum. It 
is impossible to follow all investments, especially the immense 
sum annually Jaid out in renewals and improvements, and 
transmitted abroad for the purchase of foreign or colonial 
properties; but it is certain that the country has invested 
within the ten years the following sums :— 
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A thousand millions saved in ten years is, to men who are not 
astronomers, a rather bewildering figure, one which the imagina- 
tion refuses completely to take in; but the amount, when care- 
fully considered, is not so very great. It is only a hundred 
millions a year, or a fifth more than is paid in national taxation, 
—probably not two shillings in the pound of national income, 
and certainly not a fourth of the income of those who pay 











Income-tax. The private person who does no oo. 
his earnings, does not reckon himself a Sie maaan pro 
nation which desires to grow rich should, by virtue me, we 9 
persistence in its habits, do better than any individ te asked, 
A thousand millions of accumulated property at 4 wey - 
yields only forty millions annually, and an aalitn the 7 
forty millions a year to the taxable income of the wie eae 
is only an increase of £5 a year per house, or, Bay, ag j er 
has taken ten years to pile up, an increment of 10s 7 oa 
house annually, There is nothing excessive in that, though th the o 
figures prove the argument urged by the Economist, that te yi | 
country is not growing poorer; but there is a point in oon _ 
nection with the subject upon which we should like much tim eed 
information. How much of this thousand millions has ens - : 
made by actual productive work done within the decade, and pe xa 
how much has been saved from the income of property pre. ae 
viously heaped up? We have an idea that some at least of thig pnt 
mass of investment is the product of sheer hoarding, and that the fu 
there is a mental process going on in this country which, though a 
perfectly justifiable, and probably beneficial in itg ultimate el 
results, not only increases the “ depression,” but ag regards oe 
certain occupations, may make it unexpectedly lasting. havi 

The continuous protracted decline in the rate of profit, the ferre 
loss of income from certain kinds of property, especially lang in it 
and minerals, and the shrinkage in the interest obtainable on to sp 
good security, have not only limited the means of the investing ing | 
classes, but have alarmed them as to their position for the far } 
future. They have become more anxious to save, while they chat 
have been provided with an excuse for saving with which the pat 
world around them fully sympathises. ‘The first loss having dew 
fallen on the landlords, who are still at the top of English flow 
society, and they having been driven to stop spending, all below is d 
them have felt justified in stopping expenditure also if they Fed 
chose. Retrenchment has ceased to be humiliating, and under lad: 
the plea that “ times are so bad,” we believe that quiet retrench- cos 


ment has been carried to a most unusual extent. Town houses in 


have been discontinued, visits to town have been arranged onl 
more cheaply, country establishments have been sharply de 
reduced, carriages have been laid down, men-servants have sp 
been discharged to such an extent that they reckon them. be 
selves among the suffering classes, and the welling-out of cla 
money in needless purchases, which goes on in such a stream th 
in prosperous times, has been ruthlessly stopped. No class, in 
for example, not even the coach-builders and booksellers, th 
has suffered more than the second-rate artists, who have, 0 
in scores of instances, been reduced to such straits that sl 
they might fairly join the ranks of the unemployed. They ig 
would earn more by wandering up and down, and singing hi 
“ We've got no work to do,” than they can earn with either al 
brush or graving tools. The artists are but the front rank in the 
army of those who minister to the rich ; and this army, with all 
dependent upon it, has been distinctly impoverished of late 
years. The rich who have suffered much cannot buy as of old, 
from want of means ; and the rich who have suffered little will not | 
buy, from alarm, and from an increased desire to make themselves ¢ 
safe before they allow themselves the luxury of spending. They e 
have lost a little, and expect more loss; they find a new gratifica- 8 
tion in investments even for small amounts; and thousands of rills s 
of money which have fertilised great trades suddenly dry up. r 
Furniture-makers, for example, can be delayed a long time if 
you are only waiting for the depression to end; but meanwhile, s 
the furnishers are living, like bears, on their own fat. Wealthy ! 
producers and distributors of articles which can be done with. i 
out have been astonished by a sudden, in some instances a total, 0 
cessation of demand, and uaturally attribute to the poverty of i 
their customers what is, in part at least, due to their developed i 
thrift. I 
] 


There is, of course, no one to blame for this state of affairs, or, 
at least, no one in England to whom it is open to distribute 
blame. We are all of us committed to the praise of thrift. It 
is perfectly ridiculous for moralists to be incessantly preaching 
thrift to the poor, and then to feel irritated if the rich follow 
their good advice. Those who save, whatever their motives, 
are only increasing the ultimate reservoir of wages, and so pro- 
tecting the workers of the future against possible scarcity: 
When, to take an extreme illustration, a great coal-owner shuts 
his pits, he may throw hundreds out of employ, but he is 
helping to make coal, which is an exhaustible article not 
to be renewed by cultivation, plentiful and cheap for the toilers 
of the next generation. Expenditure is only beneficial when it 
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«productive ; and it is, of course, their non-productive expendi- 
pi which those who save cut off. The only question to be 
therefore, is whether, if a habit of economy is increasing 

ng the well-to-do, it will last, or will pass away with 
dhe return of larger profits, or greater cheerfulness among 
mmercial men. We should say it would last. In spite of 
{ many superficial appearances, and of a vast develop- 
eat of certain noticeable forms of luxury, we suspect that 
ih disposition to hoard, to heap money together in securities 
‘|ding small bat certain and tangible returns, is decidedly 
igereasing. Money is more sought, and money in its tangible 
—that is, money the interest of which will, on a definite 


form g 5 ie ‘ : 
day, be certainly paid in sovereigus. A man is not rich now 
mless he owns Consols or their equivalent—that is, interest- 


ielding securities unaffected by seasons, or foreign competition, 
orthe state of trade—and of course, as they have become desirable, 
thenecessary sacrifices are made to secure them. Then the fear of 
thefuture increases among the well-to-do. There is doubt, hinted 
even by a man like Lord Derby, who is no pessimist, about the 
fature of property, an impression that the incidence of taxation 
may be seriously changed, a feeling that the thing best worth 
having is property which nobody sees, and which can be trans- 
ferred, if need be, to another country. The fear of “ Socialism ” 
in its broadest sense increases, and its first result is reluctance 
tospend, to exhibit wealth, to excite the bitter envy which is creep- 
ing over the less fortunate of mankind. The feeling has not gone 
far yet ; but it is appearing, and it may gofurther. Already the 
charitable find it inconvenient, and even unsafe, to let their 
names appear, and any instance of waste is a subject for con- 
demnation in a thousand newspapers. The expenditure on 
flowers, which means maintenance for a whole class of gardeners, 
jg denounced as if it were a crime; and the Social Democratic 
Federation would probably hang, if they could, the great 
lady in Southern England whose gardens were said to 
cost £5,000 a year, most of it paid, directly or indirectly, 
in wages to working men. If this spirit spreads, we have 
only to remember the history of the Jews to see how it will 
develop the habit of accumulating and restrict the habit of 
spending; and the Jews are not so separate in their ways as is 
believed. Rigid economy reigns as a principle among the richer 
classes of France, Italy, and Germany, and especially among 
those who are still earning, and have no habits of expense 
indulged from childhood. If the English lived as they do, and 
thought about money as they do, the effect would be perceived 
in every working class of society ; and it is towards this that we 
slowly tend. Men are getting very “sensible;” and the per- 
manent influence of increasing “sense” is not towards free- 
handedness, still less towards expenditure on unproductive 
objects. 





THE HUMOURS OF KERRY. 
Killarney. 

HAVE for some time past been intending to send youa 

further instalment of “ Hibernicisms,” but this relaxing 
climate renders any exercise of the intellect a serious exertion, 
even though that exercise is of so mild an order as the sorting and 
selecting of a few anecdotes already jotted down or “ memor- 
ised,” as the Americans say. But this morning the writing- 
room is deserted, my invalid friend is so much better as to dis- 
pense with my attendance for a few hours, and I feel that the 
moment has arrived for fulfilling my long-postponed intention. 
As, however, the heading of my letter may give rise to suspicions, 
inasmuch as Killarney is a notorious centre for the manufacture 
of anecdote, I can only assure my readers that the following 
illustrations of Irish humour and Irish modes of thought are 
in nearly every case drawn from my own experience or that of 
members of my family, and that I am not aware of any of them 
having found their way into print before. 

Thave on a former occasion given specimens of the quaint 
wording of petitions for medical assistance or pecuniary aid. 
Here is a literal transcription of a document lying before me as 
I write, which is typical of the literature of rustic supplica- 
tion :—“ Rev. Srr,—I hope you rember I being talking to you 
in last Thuesday, about the charitable assistance towards the 
damage done to me by the lightening. So when your Rev. read 
the memorial you told me to come in two days time and that 
you would give me one pound so I came in Sauterday and you 
Were after leaving the day before, so I hope your Rev. arrived 
home safe. So I will expect from your Rev. that ycu will send 
it by post to me, as it was my own fault not to go for it, the 


day your Rev. told me—as it is as big Charity as was ever done, 
as it was the will of Providence to leave me in such a need 
as I am at pres* but God spare the gentlemen of the place 
they have done a great deal for me at Present—I am 
your Obedient Servant, ——.” It is hard to say which is 
the more characteristic feature of the foregoing letter,— 
its inconsequent reasoning or its fatalism. The allusion to 
charity reminds me of a curious commentary which is furnished 
by an Irish expression, upon the text “He that giveth to the 
poor, lendeth unto the Lord.” Not long ago, as I was driving 
along the Glengarriff road, I was solicited by an old man, well 
known to tourists, for a contribution to enable him to rebuild 
his cottage. When I reminded him that he had been making 
the same request for a good many years, and had nothing to 
show for the donations entered in his book, he waxed eloquent 
on his miseries, and wound up by exclaiming that he had 
nothing at all but God Almighty in the middle of the road,— 
meaning the alms of the passer-by. On the last two occasions 
on which I have taken this road, the old man was not forthe, 
coming; but his place was taken by a number of little 
barefooted boys and girls, each with a wild flower or 
pseudo-Killarney fern in his or her hand. While still at a 
distance from them, I said to my driver, “Children going 
home from school, I suppose ?” on which he replied, “ No, Sir, 
but they’re huuting the day-car for book-money,” which being 
interpreted means that they were lying in wait for the daily 
tourist-car which plies between Glengarriff and Killarney, in 
order to ask the passengers for pennies “ to buy a book,” for in 
this ingenious way have they been taught to cover with the 
plea of a thirst for information what is too often their parents’ 
thirst for whisky. The most extraordinary demand, however, 
that has come within the range of my experience was that of a 
woman who begged for a subsidy to replace the funds expended 
in “ waking” her mother, “ for,” as she added, “if we did, we 
waked her too soon, for she came to life again.” From illegiti- 
mate I pass to legitimate demands, some of which are often 
exceedingly diverting. A peculiarly comic effect is produced in 
some of them by the use of a certain condensed form of speech, 
exactly similar to that called of grammarians “ brachyology.” 
Instances of this figure are supplied by the cobbler’s bill,—“ For 
soling and heeling-Master Charles ;” better still by the charge 
—I forget of how much—“ for welting the masther and turning 
up Miss Kitty.” The accompanying document shows that 
even a Kerry butcher is capable of a fine epistolary style :— 
‘Mrs. .—Please to have me paid for the killing of ten 
sheep at the moderate charge of 6d. each, which is equal 
to 5 shillings. And I’ll feel much pleasure in remaining 
your ever faithful servant, Timotuy McGitiycuppy.” It is a 
peculiarity of the Irish peasant that he has a way of irresistibly 
tickling your sense of the ridiculous just at the very moment 
when you are most anxious to exhibit your sympathy. Oar 
boatman, who lost his brother a few years back, was giving me 
some account of the latter’s last illness, in which he sorely tried 
my gravity by saying,—* He had an airy fit, yer honour, and 
then, saving your presence, he was very sick in his shtomach.” 
What an “airy fit” exactly means, I have not been able to 
discover ; but I have ascertained that it is a mysterious seizure, 
akin to a “ fairy-stroke,” which has set some of us wondering 
whether “airy” might not possibly be the same as “ eerie.” 
Against this must be set the fact that I can think of no other 
instance where ee is pronounced in this fashion. But the belief 
in fairies is deeply rooted in the Kerry peasantry, as every 
resident knows, and manifests itself in a strong disinclina- 
tion to discuss the subject, or to visit lonely spots. We 
have often thought what a perfectly effectual means of 
stopping orchard-robbing could be devised by hanging up 
an Aolian harp, but somehow never carried out the design. 
In some of these statements of their ailments by the peasantry, 
the picturesque element resides in a single word. A woman 
came to our door this summer, and, on being interrogated, 
explained as follows :—“ I’m a poor lame crayture, and I’ve lost 
the footing from under me.” More forcible was the declaration 
made quite recently to our neighbour opposite, by an applicant 
for help :—‘I had three childher, yer honour; but, by gannies, 
the chincough pinned wan of them!” While I am talking of 
ailments and comments thereon, I cannot refrain from giving 
an anecdote from another part of the country, but which is well 
authenticated. A landlord noted for his bulk of person was lying 
seriously ill, and one of his tenants, who came to inquire after 
“the masther,” was informed that he was being kept up by the 
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occasional administration of teaspoonfuls of brandy. Whereon he 
rejoined somewhat contemptuously :—* Tayspoons is itP And 
what good would a tayspoon be, sthraying about in such a 
wilderness of a man!” ‘The Irish peasant, though apt to be 
longwinded at times, is capable on occasion of summarising the 
situation in singularly terse fashion. A landlord showed me 
lately a letter he had received from a former tenant, now in 
Australia, in which there occurred the following passage :— 
“There are more men idle in Sydney than there is in T 
flock, looking for work and praying God not to get it, but loafing 
around from one public-house to another.” Again the expression 
made use of by a Kerry gamekeeper to describe the ascent of a 
steep green slope—namely, that “ one was atin’ grass all the way” 
—has always struck me as a singularly vivid picture of the rela- 
tive positions of climber and hill-side. But a fondness for fine 
words and expansion is more frequently observable than the 
epigrammatic vein illustrated above. One of our labourers, who 
afterwards became a most efficient member of the London police, 
went over to Italy to join the Pope’s brigade in 1860, and on his 
return presented my father with the diary he had kept during his 
absence. I have this literary effort in my possession, and will ex- 
tract from it one sentence :—“ We visited St. Peter’s Church, and 
I can’t presume the idea of giving an adumbration of its beauty.” 
Of Irish “ bulls” I have not encountered any good specimen of 
late. The story of the priest who prays weekly “ for the main- 
land of Valentia and all the adjacent British isles ” is, I suspect, 
apocryphal, Finally, let me wind up my letter with an anec- 
dote of an incident which occurred at a fire in Dublin. My 
brother, who was amongst the spectators, heard from time to 
time a voice as of a woman wandering about amongst the 
crowd, and crying aloud in pitiful accents, “Och! Mrs. 
McCormick, Mrs. McCormick!” At last the wanderer dis- 
covered the object of her search, and as it happened to be in 
his immediate neighbourhood, he listened with great attention 
for the urgent communication she had to make. His feelings, 
therefore, may well be imagined when he heard the good lady 
exclaim, “Och! glory be to God, Mrs. McCormick, we shall all 
be burnt in our beds this night!” 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PAYMENT OF SCHOOL FEES. 


[To tHE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 


Sir,—Mr. E. N. Buxton assumes that when I wrote to you 
about the inquisition paper of the London School Board, I was 
undertaking a general defence of the new fee scheme. That was 
not my purpose. I was only contributing to the discussion a 
statement of what was within my knowledge. Mr. Buxton now 
says that the opponents of the scheme made little of the 
imaginary inquisition. At all events, it filled a considerable 
space in newspaper reports and articles. But the substantial 
objections which he offers now are also likely to mislead your 
readers. 

The first is, that the children whose parents refuse to pay the 
fee or to show cause why they should have remission, will lose their 
schooling. To make the loss more impressive to the imagination, 
Mr. Buxton contrasts £20 with 2d. But it is part of the scheme 
that such parents should be immediately summoned, and the 
child compelled to come with the fee to school. At the worst, 
the visitors would never allow a child to be long absent from 
school. I do not know whether Mr. Buxton is as familiar as I 
am with the continual recurrence of absences of several weeks 
together on the part of the children whom this fee scheme will 
touch. But the first case of non-admission in my own locality 
illustrated one painful difficulty with which we have to deal. 
The child sent home—a little girl of eight years—was found to 
have had the fee regularly and to have spent it, and to have 
torn up the papers of notice and warning, instead of giving 
them to her parents. 

Mr. Buxton’s second grave objection is that in some parts of 
London remission is now being given in a wholesale and lavish 
manner to parents who apply for it. He is too considerate and 
experienced not to know that administrators have to choose 
between alternatives. His own alternative is feeless education. 
But this is, as he is aware, not open to any School Board 
without new legislation. The only practical alternatives before 





the London Board were the old plan and the new. The old 
plan was that the parents paid, or refrained from paying, at 
their choice. 


The teachers had to be incessantly worrying 








as 
and threatening the: parents who did not i 
consciousness that they had no power of fee 
ment. I wonder whether, in any part of London m 
fees are now remitted than were previously lost through po 
payment. It seems to me highly improbable that it is so, 2 
think it is wrong and disloyal in managers and members 
remit lavishly ; but even this evil seems to me a less one than 
that of allowing parents to remit to themselves at their 
discretion. 

Mr. Buxton does not mention another objection which wag 
much pressed,—that the time of the highly trained:ang highly 
paid head-teachers was wasted by the working of the new 
scheme. He is no doubt aware that the fee-collecting labours 
of the teachers have, in fact, been considerably lightened, So 
all our teachers assure me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Lizwetyy Davy, 


enforcing pay. 


(To THe Epriror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—Mr. Buxton tells us that the objection of those who harg 
a practical acquaintance with the subject “is not to the printed 
forms in use, which is a small matter, but to the final exclusion 
of the children who come feeless to school.” Mr. Buxton throws 
over hosts of his friends to whom the “ inquisitorial action of 
the School Board” led to a mass meeting in Trafalgar Square 
to protest against it. “It would be premature to give a final 
judgment on the scheme until it has had a more extended trial,” 
This is certainly a remarkable admission in one who united ing 
chorus of what was called universal condemnation. 

Let me assure Mr. Buxton that the final exclusion of the child 
is not dreamt of by the promoters of this scheme. The child 
will not be admitted unless the parent send the fee, or apply for 
remission. We have the courage of our opinions, and our 
opinion is—and present experience confirms it—that the working 
classes of London will find it much better, more honest, more 
straightforward, to comply with one of these two conditions, than 
to incur the risk of a prosecution.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. J. Coxuzap, Chairman of Bye-laws Committee, 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 





RETROGRESSION IN AMERICA. 
[To tHe Epitor OF THE ‘“‘ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Your article under this heading in the Spectator of 
November 6th is one which must arrest the attention of 
thoughtful minds; but as an optimist, I cannot regard the 
present social aspect of the world with the despondency which 
your article suggests. 

In the history of the world there have been innumerable 
uprisings of the lower against the higher classes of society; but 
all these uprisings have been ultimately suppressed, because 
property, backed by intelligence and order, must always in the 
end be more powerful than anarchy, without capital, intelligence, 
or order. 

Alarming as the recent Socialistic vote in New York seems, 
it is not so alarming as it appears on the surface, because 
apparently not one-half of the constituency exercised their 
privilege; but were property really in danger, the vote would 
probably be about 300,000, as against George and his 60,000. 

Still, there is doubtless a danger, and the question is how to 
reduce that danger to a minimum. I think the first way to 
reduce the danger is to increase as far as possible the number 
of those directly interested in property by encouraging frugality 
among the masses, and the investment of their savings ia 
Government securities, land, and houses. 

This is a process which for many years has been steadily 
progressing in importance, and which, with increased education 
and the promised assistance in this country of the present 
Ministry, must continue to progress; and if it should do so at 
the present ratio, the great majority must at no distant day 
become logically and liberally conservative in principle and 
action. 

You strike the right nail on the head when you indicate that 
our real danger arises from the decaying power of religion and 
morality, or rather, perhaps, the increase of a self-satisfied 
scepticism in the world. But this condition I regard as the 
temporary fluidity of a transitional period. Men have during 
the last century been more and more throwing off the con 
trolling power of superstition, and science has not yet riset 
beyond Agnosticism. But to me it seems clear that there is 4 
luminous cloud appearing on the horizon, at present no bigger 
than a man’s hand, which is destined to envelope the earth as 
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er the channel of the sea; and we may only be 
iting the “ completion of the circle,” when suddenly a 
pial spiritual illumination will regenerate the human race. 
" eantime, if men could only see that in the spiritual as in 
natural world, “ action and reaction are equal,” and believe 
that in love to God—the Supreme Good—and in love to all out- 
gide ourselves, consists the whole of the Law and the Prophets, 
di that as we mete to others it must be meted to us again, the 
je would be laid to the root of that prevalent instinct of the 
lower nature—the desire for spoliation or self-indulgence—which 
has always existed alike among rich and poor, and hays been the 
oot of all social evils and discord.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grorce Wytp, M.D. 


the waters COV 





THE BOER REPUBLIC IN ZULULAND. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR,”’ | 
§in,—It is so seldom that the English Press rightly gauge the 
situation in South Africa, that it is quite refreshing to one who 
knows the country to read your remarks with regard to Zululand 
in the Spectator of November 6th ; and as one who has been long 
resident in South Africa, 1 trust you will allow me to say some- 
thing with regard to them. 

The surrender of a portion of Zululand to the Boers was 
neither right nor expedient, either in the interests of the natives 
orof ourselves, and in all probability will be productive of great 
mischief in the fature. In the first place, England conquered 
Jaluland; and ever since, the Zulus have looked to her to 
found a new Government. The Zulu nation, to a man, has 
always desired to come under British rule, and would have 
cordially given every assistance to maintain order. The 
pretended rights of the Boers and their agreements with the 
Yulus would not hold water, as they have all been obtained by 
either intimidation or fraud. The well known method of hold- 
ing a pistol to the head of a native, and telling him to sign a 
certain document or his brains would be blown out, is much in 
vogue; and at other times, the real nature of the document the 
natives are asked to sign is concealed from them until after signa- 
ture. The Boers in Zululand are so few in number, that they would 
never have resisted any annexation by the British Government, 
nor would their Transvaal friends have helped them. 

These facts are well known and appreciated by all South 
Africans of English extraction, and that they are not known 
and acted upon by the Colonial Office will gradually tend to 
neutralise the feeling dear to every Colonist’s heart of forming 
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part and parcel of the British Empire. I pass by the blunders 
committed in the Transvaal; but surely when that country was 
once defined and its boundaries laid down by the Convention, it 
was our duty, and a very easy one, to prevent a few marauding 
Boers from acquiring pretended rights in adjacent native 
territories with the object of laying up endless trouble for us in 
fature, and increasing the bitterness between the English and 
Dutch races which has been so rampant since the Transvaal War. 
In the Transvaal, since it has been handed back to the Boers, 
all the native chiefs who had British sympathies have been 
destroyed, and their tribes despoiled and scattered to the four 
winds of heaven, and natives of every description have had 
most of their civil rights taken from them, and are not allowed 
to hold any landed property. So much for the name of a 
Republic. In the interests of the natives, therefore, we should 
have refused to allow another Republic to be set up in Zululand, 
and in the interests of our Natal Colonists, if necessary,we should 
have taken over the country ourselves, or allowed them to do so, 
and take the responsibility of it, as they wished to do. In the 
present case, however, it has become but too apparent that fear of 
trouble with the Boers overrides every other consideration, and 
that this fear should exist is not only unworthy of a great 
nation, but shows how ignorant the Colonial Office really are as 
to the importance of this question. Had the Bechuanaland 
question been faced in the first instance, instead of being allowed 
to drift, the country would have been saved a costly expedition. 
—I an, Sir, &., 
Finchley, N., November 8th. 


H. StepHens. 





WHY NOT VICTORIA CLERGY PENSION FUND AND 
CHURCH HOUSE ? 
(To tHe EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR,’”’] 
Sirn,—The Bishop of Carlisle is of practical prelates most 
Practical, and without doubt his imprimatur to the scheme, 


through good report or evil report, continues to carry weight in 








favour of the Church House. If it falls through, such urgency 
seems to have been proved for it that we shall doubtless hear of 
some great joint-stock company or universal provider promoting 
a scheme that shall satisfy the Church’s need in this defective 
part of her machinery. It is not adverse criticism, but the 
absence of the poetical idea, that seems to be against the Church 
House. A solid block of masonry for office use, committee- 
rooms, and the like, even if an Exeter Hall be added thereto, 
does not appeal to the imagination. The words over the portals, 
“‘ Admittance only on business,” are not inspiring; but the 
need remains, and I trust it will be met. 

Side by side with the Church House scheme, we hear from all 
parts of the poverty of the clergy; and though the poverty is 
hard prose enough, the idea of our benevolent Queen’s memory 
going down to far generations as a helper of the infirmity and 
need of men who have worked hard in the ministry on such 
small incomes as to be unable to make any provision for old 
age, has in it something that can touch the imagination. The 
Bishop of Oxford objects to such a fund on the ground that “it, 
can have no outward and visible existence,” and that no one of 
any influence has come forward with a proposal. But once a 
Clergy Pension Fund were established which should help all 
clergy who would help themselves by a beneficiary endowment 
on life assurances, for pensions obtainable at sixty-five, or on 
retirement from service, the whole of England that is church- 
going would have the very visible sign of a Jubilee memorial in 
more hopeful parish clergyman’s work, and in the possibility of 
a ministry no longer compelled, for bread’s sake, to keep at its 
post till it drops in harness. Take the Carlisle diocese; out of 
308 incumbencies, 131 are of the annual value of £200 and 
under. Now, in each of these cases the present Incumbents 
Resignation Act breaks down. How can a man do anything 
but hope the day is near when a National Clergy Pensions 
Scheme shall be realised ? 

The Bishop of Oxford stated that no tangible plan was beforethe 
country for raising such a Jubilee Fund. Let me ask if he does 
not think that a letter from the Primate, with the sanction of 
her Majesty, advising that an offertory should be given in every 
church throughout England and Wales for this object would be 
successful. Let me further ask if the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, nineteen Bishops, three Deans, eleven Archdeacons, cannot 
fairly be called influential. These have approved the Clergy 
Pensions Institution which has just been established, and the 
Jubilee year has now to hand machinery fora Victorian Bounty 
of any magnitude. Let us have a Church House, and concur- 
rently a Clergy Pension Fund.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. D. Rawnstey. 

(We cordially agree with the latter part of this letter; but to 
aim at both objects would be to wreck both.—Ep. Spectator.] 

CLERICAL INCOMES. 
[To THs Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—With reference to the subject of “ Clerical Incomes,” to 
which I see you have considerately opened your columns, the 
enclosed extract from the Salisbury Journal of November 6th, 
speaks for itself. Iam well acquainted with the parish. It is 
a sample of many others. If you think fit to give these figures 
the wider circulation of the Spectator, both the friends and the 
enemies of the Church may find food for reflection :— 

“Tue VicARAGE.—lIn the current number of the parish magazine 
the Vicar publishes some information with reference to the income of 
the Vicarage of Gillingham. He states that the expenses on his 
coming into the living in 1882 were so large that he had to advance 
£407 out of his own pocket, and that in his first 2} years of incum- 
bency he was only able to repay this sum and to pay himself £168 
for the whole period. The following detailed accouut for 1885 is 
given :—Tithe rent-charge and rents received, £1,404 83. 4d.; office 
expenses, £44 8s. 1ld.; rates and taxes, £240 163. 3d.; curates, 
£543 163. 6d.; parochial subscriptions, £37 163. 3d.; diocesan and 
other subscriptions, £20; schools, £11 2s. 2d.; choirs and organists, 
£5 1s.; fire insurance, £2 9s, 6d.; fees, £29 11s. 5d. ; draining and im- 
provements, £37 6s. 6d.; Queen Anne’s Bounty, £98 0s. 3d.; balance 
available for Vicar’s stipend, £333 193. 7d.; total, £1,404 8s. 41.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. J. Cowiry-Brown, Incumbent of St. John’s. 

9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh, November 8th. 





HOW TO HELP THE UNEMPLOYED. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “‘ Spectator,” ] 
S1r,—Yonr article in the Spectator of November 6th, on “The 
Unemployed,” makes me desire to supplement your remarks on 
the great difficulties that surround the question with a sugges- 
tion as to a possible solution. 
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The difficulties are of a twofold character,—First, how practi- 
cally to distinguish between the unemployed who really want 
work and the unemployed who do not. Somo years ago, as I 
was walking up from Lewisham Station on a bright winter’s 
morning, I overtook a party of “frozen-out gardeners,” with 
brooms and spades on their shoulders, droning out to a sort of 
chant, “ We've got no work to do; we’ve got no work to do!” 
As they passed the door of a school, I heard one of the boys 
collected there say to them, “ Why don’t you put in Alleluia P” 
How can we get to distinguish, as this boy did, between the 
mischievous fellows who make want of work a pretext for idle- 
ness and agitation, and the really necessitous and deserving ? 
There are plenty of hearts and hands to help the latter, if only 
we were sure which they were. 

But how to help them without disorganising the labour 
market and doing other serious mischief, and without degrading 
the recipients, is the second difficulty. You intimate that it 
can only be done by enlarging the action of the Poor-Law. But 
there seems an insuperable obstacle to this. The basis of the 
Poor-Law is the relief of destitution, and destitution only. But 
what we want to do with respectable, hardworking men is to 
come to their relief before destitution,—to save them the pain, 
the degradation of destitution. 

Now for my suggestion. I would not propose any new 
machinery. We have in the Charity Organisation Society an 
excellent institution, and one that has a considerable number of 
local centres. And because it is a voluntary association, it can 
undertake work on which Government could not safely embark. 
If the Charity Organisation Society would enlarge its action by 
a number of local committees, each consisting of a few shrewd 
and respectable working men, and if each case of the unemployed 
were referred to the committee of the locality to which it belonged, 
they would be easily able to sort out the “ Alleluia ” cases, which 
might be quickly disposed of by referring them to their own 
Union, with its labour-test. It is admirably suited to their 
wants. 

And I think, too, that with regard to the good cases which 
were dealt with by the Charity Organisation Society itself, none 
could so well advise what each case needed as those who belonged 
to the same locality and station of life. They would know 
whether it were a temporary or chronic case, a case for migra- 
tion or emigration, what was the root of the distress, and what 
might best relieve it. There are none who can get to the inside 
of a case like a man’s peers. 

But for the Charity Organisation Society to do all this, it 
must have more ample assistance from the public, and it should 
also be recognised by the Local Government Board and the 
Home Office in the same healthy way in which the managers of 
Voluntary schools are recognised by the Education Department, 
so as to enable the Society to carry out enterprises of employ- 
ment, or emigration, or fresh institutions which could not be 
undertaken without Government authority and Government 
subsidy.—I am, Sir, &c., J. G. Wrenuan. 





“SIR PERCIVAL” AS AN ALLEGORY. 
(To THe Ep1IToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—The able review in the Spectator of November 6th of Mr. 
Shorthouse’s last work, “ Sir Percival,” has claimed my atten- 
tion for two reasons. Reading the story from the ordinary 
point of view of its being merely a novel, written in a highly 
refined and poetical style, and picturing only aristocratic and 
gentle-natured people, the reviewer has most aptly chosen for 
quotation the two most striking instances of simple eloquence 
and great dramatic power,—the pathetic failure of Virginia 
Clare’s attempt to astonish the weaker world by her higher 
education and advanced views, and the touching effort of Con- 
stance Lisle to bear patiently her loneliness when she sees Sir 
Percival happier in the love and companionship of another. 

But surely to read the story merely as a novel is a great 
mistake, and handicaps the reviewer, who might otherwise praise 
in Mr. Shorthouse a power of representing great social questions, 
and still greater religious problems, in a form acceptable to 
every one, and especially fascinating to those who are interested 
in religious influences or intellectual development. The reviewer 
seems entirely to have missed the fact that the story is—or can 
be read as—simply symbolical. 

Sir Percival is the young man of to-day, who has been 
educated carefully, and brought up in much refinement, and so 
the better traits in his character have never been roughly 
blunted, and his nature is open to kindly influences; but, 








hitherto, there has been no definite influence. He is bron 
in contact with Christianity when he meets Constanee Li Bh 
“ And he saw a damoisel all in white with a vessel in both her 
hands, and withal he was whole,”—the religiously minded g; 
to whom both Sir Percival and Virginia Clare Were forced 
confess, “ You have something which I have not,” And . 
Percival is led by her, and loves her. af 
Then comes, as the symbol rightly shows, the far m 

attractive Agnostic, who has “ given up public worship of red 
kind,” and has “long ago renounced all forms of faith,” bat 
would scale Heaven by liberal views and philanthropic deeds 4 
and Sir Percival finds himself in the net of socialism, idealism, 
and artistic allurements. Before long these things fade ang dis 
and failhim. Afterwards, he would go back to his first faith; but 


this can only be obtained through hard struggle and Courageons 


self-abnegation. And when death comes, the faith of hig youth 
stands beside him once more,—won at last. “She turns her 
head towards me,—Virginia? No, it is Constance—Constang 
with the pleading eyes. And the moment that she turns he 
look on me it all vanishes—the English oaks and ashes, and thy 
groves of cactus and of palm—and the walls of the hut burst 
asunder to let in the dazzling light—and down the bright, cle 
spaces of the light files a long procession of noble forms— 
Constance! Constance! who is this ?” 

Reading the story with this thought, the sermon deseryes 
more praise than your reviewer gives it; and witnessing ag ye. 
do every day the working and effect of our educational schemes, 
we ought to appreciate the discrimination and the delicacy which 
prompted Mr. Shorthouse, when making the preacher addres, 
us moderns, to print in italics the question,—“ Is it well with 
the child ?” 

To overlook the symbolical reading of a book like “gj 
Percival” is to miss more than half of its surpassing beanty, 
Yet it may fairly be urged that, in the story, the comprehension 
of Christianity is a limited one. Constance Lisle might have 
had a deeper character, and a more active enthusiasm. Modern 
Christianity is not adequately represented by a simple country 
girl who plays and sings with much feeling, and reads Keble’s 
“Christian Year” on Saints’ days.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford, November 9th. FRANCES DE Paravicint, 

[Allegory is rarely good art. If ‘‘ Sir Percival” be allegory, 
it is not good art.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“FOREST OUTLAWS.” 
(To tHe Epiror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Your reviewer concludes an appreciative notice of my 
book, “ Forest Outlaws,” by gibbeting as two careless mistakes, 
first, that I have made a boy anxious to kill a deer in May; 
secondly, that I have made the monks of St. Albans in the 
twelfth century say “ Benedic nos,” instead of ‘ nobis.” As to 
the former, may I reply that I found it the custom in those 
early times to hunt the roebuck from Easter to Michaelmas? It 
is so given in Strutt, and elsewhere. As to the latter, the 
accusative was almost always used with “ benedico”’ in late and 
ecclesiastical Latin; further, I did not invent the Latin grace 
it was actually in use as I had quoted it; and lastly, if your 
reviewer ever dips into Walter Mapes or Giraldus Cambrensis, 
he will find that pure classical Latin was not much regarded 
in that age—if I may say so—of confounded speech.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Tue AvtTuor or “Forest OUTLAWS.” 








POETRY. 


ANDY BYRNE. 








_[Tim Delany, a small Munster landlord, come over to England to sell cattle, i 
sitting in the tap-room of a publ’c-house in the market-town. | 





WELL, ye’re afther cappin’ stories, and, bedad, Sirs, Whigs and 
Tories, 
Wan aich still paints the oisle av Saints as Satan’s oisle all 
t’rough, 
But I hould ’tis lasteways fittin’ that ye all should be admittin” 
That if the Divle has his faults, he’s aqual virchooes too. 


I was dhroivin’ home wan night, Sirs, whilst the oats was 
turnin’ white, Sirs, 
Whin some wan stips across the wall, an’ bids me stop the 
gig: 
. ~~ avenin,’ thin, but could, Sir, an’ might I make so bould, 
ir, 
As ax if ye’d be plased at all to buy a darlin’ pig ?’” 
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dy, what’s the rason at this same contrairy sason 
I the pig, so small an’ all, an’ divle a thing but lean P” 


“Och, shure,” says he, replyin’, “ I’ve the misthress lyin’ dyin’, 
An’ ordered nourishmint, she is—an’ that’s the way I mean.” 


Me hand was in my coat thin, an’ I pulled him out a note thin; 

“My phoy,” says I, “to take the pig ’ud be the worst av 
chroimes. 

Fe'll not refuse a lift thin,—shure it shan’t be called a gift thin ; 

Tig lint, my frind, till God shall sind ould Oireland betther 
toimes.” 


{gave the horse the whip so, an’ gave the bhoy the slip so, 
‘An’ lookin’ back along the thrack ’twas there I seen him 
stand ; 
, the fool was cryin’, for his cuff his oies was dhryin’, 
‘Ap’ all the whoile he helt the note like dhramin’ in his band. 


Well, wan avenin’ in Decimber, that ’tis loike I'll long 
remimber, 
[’d dhrove the mare to Kiltea fair, an’ now I’d raiched the 
turn ; 
There was half'a moon to guoide me, an’ beyant the wall 
besoide me 
There rose a head all shagg’d an’ red—the head av Andy 
Byrne. 
{’d me finger an the thrigger, but I rayalized the figger ; 
“ Bedad, me lad, ye’d nea’ly had a taste av lead this day!” 
4“ Whist, whist,” says he; “come near now—they’re waiting an 
ye here now— 
Four barr’ls an’ all—aich soide the wall; raich home the 
uddher way.” 


He vanished like a sproite, Sirs, an’—was I wrong or roight, 
Sirs P— 
I turned the horse, an’ changed me course, an’ july raiched 
me door; 
An’ whin all was noicely fixt, Sirs, an’ the glass av punch was 
mixt, Sirs, 
The whole affair seemed just a scare,—a dhrame, an’ nothink 
more. 


Well, it moight be two hours later, an’ me hand was on the 
grater— 
I take it so, ye’ll have to know, wid limon, just a squaze ;— 
{ persaved a knockin’ loud, Sirs, an’ the manials in a crowd, 
Sirs,— 
“What's all this row ? beaisy now! yer manners, av ye plase.” 


a *twas soon I heard, Sirs,—an’ bitther was the word, 
irs— 
“Tig Andy’s wife”—‘ They’ve took his life”’—‘ He’s kilt, 
Sir, t’rough an’ t’rough ;” 
“Tis for you that he’s inquirin’”’—‘ Shure the crathur’s just 
expirin’”’— 
“Och, wirra, wirra, cruel day! whativer will I do?” 


Thin out we turned togedder in the bitther murtherin’ wedder— 
The field across, an’ o’er the moss, an’ up to Andy’s door ; 
Och, a face, sharp an’ failin’, an’ the bits o’ child’en 
wailin’— 
Acruel sight we seen that night! God send the loikes no more|! 


Well, we powered a dhrop av brandy down the throat av poor 
ould Andy, 
An’ aorta soighed, and opened woide his blue oies dim wid 
eath ; 
So I propt his head to rest it, an’ I saised his hand an’ prest it; 
‘’Twas murtherin’ koind to come,” says he, wid gaps betwixt 
for breath. 


“Och, me bhoy,” says I, “it kills me—’tis wid grief an’ shame 
it fills me— 
To think I saved me by yer word, an’ left ye there to doy; 
Though ye wanst were just a pisant, ye’re a marthyr shure at 
prisent,— 
Saint Pather meet ye at the gate, an’ ax ye in on hoigh.” 


Thin says he, “Don’t give it mintion—shure it isn’t worth 
attintion, 

ae just a compliment—och ! there!—the breath is hard 
0 git; 

Wath, yo helped me in disthriss, Sir, an’ ye saved my Molly— 
yis, Sir— 

"Tis more I’d do, with freedom too, an’ still not pay the dibt.” 


Thin he lay back, tired wid spakin’—whin the morrer’s morn 
was breakin’, 


He wint where daylight niver fades, an’ lift the wife in night; 





But, bedad! ye’re all mistaken if ye think that she’s forsaken, 


oe want she’ll feel for fire an’ meal while I’ve the sup an’ 
ite. 


So whilst ye’re tellin’ stories of ould Oireland’s vanisht glories,— 
How Rie won the oisle of Saints, an’ scatthered all his 
oes— 
baie 4 this I mane to say, Sirs—let the Divle have fair play, 
irs, 
for av his skin is black as sin, less need to cork his nose. 
Fasran Homes. 





NOVEMBER AT THE LAKES. 


Tue wild wood-cherry can no longer blush, 

Nor chestnuts stand in heavy leaf of gold, 

But as the clouds at noon are upward rolled, 
Gold-red the mountains gleam; through deepest hush 
Now mellowly the fuller streamlets gush, 

Now yellowly Helvellyn fold on fold 

Slopes to the sunset, and the stars are bold 
To shine before the hills have lost their flush. 


The long lakes glance among their amber reeds 
Pure liquid azure with a look of March ; 
Green in the glen, aloft, in splendour burns 
To warm the heights, the frost-o’ertaken larch ; 
And while the rook his acorn-banquet speeds 
Through dwindling leaves, the cushat mourns and mourns. 
H. D. Rawnstey. 


BOOKS. 


—>——_- 


MR. PAGE ROBERTS’S NEW SERMONS.* 

WE explained last week how far we agreed and how far we dis- 
agreed with Mr. Page Roberts on the subject of “ Liberalism in 
Religion,” a subject to which he devotes two of these sermons, 
besides a very considerable element in many of the others. In 
revicwing the book more generally, we need not return to this 
particular subject, though it may be necessary to touch on 
matters closely allied to it. For instance, the view which we 
criticised last week that the truths of religion may stand almost 
as completely clear of reliance on authority as the truths of 
science, appears to have influenced very gravely, and not 
entirely for the better, Mr. Page Roberts’s account of the 
meaning and drift of revelation in the following powerful 
passage :— 

“The Christian revelation offers itself as a guide for a life which 
reaches from the present into eternity. It tells the way in which the 
soul may rise superior to evil of every kind, and so it is said that 
Christ came ‘to save His people from their sins.’ Now this law of 
life, this saving method of Christ, is a thing that can be tried. Men 
can find out by experience whether it can do what it professes to do. 
Just as you can try a medicine and find out whether or not it is effec- 
tive, so you can listen to Christ’s words and find out whether they are 
indeed a revelation of salvation. They commend themselves at first 
sight to nearly all men as laws which are good and high. They can 
be tried, and it will be found that they are also true and practicable. 
Take them then on the ground of their truth—for it is not miracles 
which make them true—and at least prove their saving powers 
before you enter upon the difficult realm of the supernatural. This 
was the test to which Christ submitted His revelation. He said, ‘If 
any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be 
of God or whether I speak of Myself.’ What would you think of a 
man who declined to take a medicine, which had proved by large 
experience to be efficacious, because it was said to have been whis- 
pered, in ancient days, tosome one in a dream, or a mysterious being 
had told it to some mage or medicine-man of the past ? The one 
practical question is, Does it cure? The question, How was the cure 
discovered ? is purely historical; and it is improper, and I think I 
may say irrational, for a man either to reject or disparage or ignore 
that which has the appearance of truth, and offers itself for verifica- 
tion in individual experience, simply because the revealer of the truth 
is said to have been a wonder-worker. Any man can try Christ’s 
method of salvation, and find out for himself whether indeed it is the 
power of God and the wisdom of God. The humblest man can test it 
and prove whether it is trueornot. But to prove whether or not some 
miracle took place is a very different thing indeed. One man will 
conclude that the miracle did take place, another that it may have 
taken place, and a third that it did not take place. I can never be 
certain what effect upon an individual mind may be the evidence 
which I bring before it for the truth of a miracle. I may be con- 
vinced of it, bat I can never be certain that the same evidence will 
convince some one else; indeed, I may be very doubtful whether it will 
or not. But I am sure about Christ’s revelation. of the plan of sal- 
vation, I am certain of its effect when it is honestly tried and faith- 
fully adopted. Its evidence is in itself, and, as Christ said, ‘The 
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words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life. No 
man is justified in refusing Christ’s laws for life and wellbeing on the 
ground that they are miraculously attested. If they are true, that 
is their sufficient foundation.” 


And Mr. Page Roberts goes on to remark that Carlyle, who was 
always claiming that man’s soul is a medium in which reflections 
of Divine truth may be discovered, yet rashly rejected the 
Christian revelation only on the ground that he could not 
believe in its miraculous attestations. But was Carlyle in this 
matter so unreasonable as Mr. Page Roberts suggests? Sup- 
posing that Carlyle was as reasonable as we think him unreason- 
able in rejecting the miracles with which our Lord’s life is, 
according to the only accounts we have, thickly studded, how 
could he regard Christ’s life itself as the pure reflection of 
God which is essential to accepting him as the revealer? To 
pretend for a moment that we can separate the records of 
Christ’s personality from his belief that a supernatural life of the 
most perfect kind was manifested in himself, and needed rather 
an effort of will to restrain than to express, seems to us utterly 
idle. Now, if that belief were mistaken, should it not justly 
shake our trust in Christ’s self-knowledge? Or if, on the other 
hand, it did not exist at all, in spite of the overflowing evidence 
of it in the records remaining to us, can we accept those records 
as faithful enough even for the purpose of entering into Christ’s 
life and example ? We cannot hold with Mr. Page Roberts that 
if Carlyle were right in his conviction that the whole story of 
Christ is penetrated with legend, it would be possible any 
longer for the human spirit to assume that attitude towards 
him which is of the very essence of spiritual discipleship. 

In the fine sermon in defence of ‘devotionality’ as a 
frame of mind, written mainly by way of reply to the late Mr. 
Clough’s paradoxical remark, that “the belief that religion is, or 
in any way requires, devotionality, is, if not the most noxious, at 
least the most obstinate form of irreligion,” Mr. Page Roberts 
puts most powerfully the extreme tenuity of the danger that 
Protestants are ever likely to forget practical life in spiritual 
contemplation and emotion :— 


“Tt is possible that by devotionality may be meant the neglect of 
practical life for absorption in Divine contemplation. For the writer 
speaks of devotionality as more commen in Roman Catholic countries 
than in England. He talks of absorption in the contemplation of the 
Deity being the whole life. Now that this is to be condemned is 
evident. For he who neglects his worldly duties is as imperfect and 
one-sided as he who does not respond to his heavenly environment. 
The world is a fact as God Himself is a fact, and we must respond 
appropriately to each. We are not only religious beings, but social 
beings; and if we are to be perfect, we must be all that we are 
capable of being, we must live all round, live our complete lives. 
The patriot is not to ignore his family, the intellectual man his body, 
nor any his soul. It is true that absorption in religion, while the 
other relationships of life are ignored, is perverting and mutilating. 
For a human being to live an exclusively religious life is to be half 
dead ; as it is to be half dead to lead a merely worldly life. But is 
there much danger of our leading a life of absorption in religion ? 
There may be more danger of it in Catholic countries. The cloister 
has constrained many to find in spiritual raptures, reached by 
asceticism, the joys denied them elsewhere. Bat is this a danger 
against which the generality of Englishmen need to be particularly 
guarded? Are you afraid, you men of high position and active pro- 
fession and crowded affairs, that you are really in danger of becoming 
too religious ? Do you feel that you need plucking up from your 
knees, lest you should forget to go down to the House, or to be in 
Court, or Chambers, or society, because you are absorbed in devotion ? 
Do you think you will lose many fees, or dinners, or dances, because 
you are so entranced by heavenly ecstacy that the world is an alien 
and forgotten thing ?—while 

‘deep asleep he seem’d, yet all awake, 
And music in his ears his beating heart did make.’ 
No, that is not the danger. The danger which most of us feel, which 
drives some of us to church on Sundays, that perchance we may 
escape it, is that of absorption in the world and destitution in 
religion. The danger is the hurrying life of business or of society— 
dressing and dining, talking about the same things until we are tired 
to death of them, and pushing into new places which soon become as 
monotonous as the old, working and worrying year after year, trying 
to look young when unkind age is scoring his lines upon us; and still 
each year coming back to the same dull round of work and pleasure, 
ever growing duller, until men shake their heads over us and say— 
‘He is gone,’ having lived without God in the world. I know yon are 
not afraid of becoming too prayerful. There is no need to guard you 
against an encroaching devotionality. I would we had a little more 
of this Catholic spirit. It is a rational spirit and a becoming spirit. 
It is the only reasonable response to the greatest of facts. Other 
facts we must also respond to. But I venture to think that de- 
votionality will add new energy and warmth to sociality.” 


That could hardly be more effectively presented; but does not 
Mr. Page Roberts’s doctrine tend to knock out the foundations 
of devotionality, when he assumes as beyond question that prayer 
neither has nor can have any effect except its reflex influence 
upon our own hearts P— 





. a 

“Tsu we none of us think that i 
ties pi cn hse machinery py pad “manipulate me formal 
world, as the sails of @ mill are managed from below. We rites | 
think we come to church to work upon the Almighty by a ied. 
ritual ; nor, by a kind of celestial wizardry, to make heavenly : 
do our bidding. : We do not think we come here to alter the mAs 
law of God, which are holy and just and good. It is to expr 
own minds and souls, and to alter our own minds and souls, we oe 
here to draw nigh to God.” a 
Surely, if ever there were a certainty in this world, it 
Christian teaching distinctly insists that intercessory 
has consequences other than those exerted on the minds of th 
petitioner. “The prayer of faith shall save the sick” js 
merely an incidental saying of St. James, but is expressive of 
an attitude of belief which runs through the whole story of the 
primitive Church. Nor does that belief in the least imply that 
“human beings can alter the mind and law of God, which are 
holy and just and good.” Of course, God does not alter hig 
purposes at the prayer of men; but it is one of the first of his 
purposes,—if we can trust to revelation,—that men should pou, 
out their hearts freely to him; and in order to make them jy 
so, he has seen fit to tell us that there are many things 
which may be good for us if we do pray for them, which 
would be bad for us if we obtained them without prayer, 
Indeed, it is the very heart of Christian teaching that Goj 
admits us toa real interchange of life with himself, giving ue 
muchas the consequence of our availing ourselves of this privilege 
of true worship, which he would not, and in his perfect goodness, 
could not, otherwise give us at all. 

Again, has not Mr. Page Roberts’s religious “ Liberalism” 
obscured his sense of the absolute irreconcileability between 
Christian teaching and the doctrine of “ Determinism,” when 
he writes as follows P— 


is that 
Prayer 


“ Because a man is bad this minute, must he always remain bad? 
Is there a stern, absolute fate in human life, and is an iron Calvinism 
the only resting-place for the perplexed spirit? Not only may 
character change—I believe it is changing every minute. But change 
implies a cause. A thing must remain the same if there is nothing to 
change it. A change cannot rise up spontaneously, without any 
reason, antecedent, or cause. When naturalists talk of spontaneong 
variations and sports and so forth, they only mean that the variations 
are of a kind whose cause is too remote or obscure for them to dig. 
cover. There is no more spontaneous variation than there is spon 
taneous generation. Sports are as impossible as chance. Each hag 
an adequate, if as yet undiscovered, cause. Every variation isa 
reaction of some kind or other ; it is the result of some change which 
we call a cause. If a change occurs in character, it is the result of 
some change outside of character. Change comes on change. No 
man, without any reason whatever, can in a moment determine to 
change his character from bad to good, still less can he in a moment 
doit. .... . There is no freedom of the will to act in opposition to 
the nature. It is not the will which rules the nature, but the nature 
which expresses itself in the will. Your will and your natureor 
character are not two separate things. Your willis a part of your 
nature and cannot be separated from it. You may say ‘you could 
do things if you liked, but that you would not.’ Precisely—‘if you 
liked.’ But it is because you do not like that you do not do them. 
To say you could do a thing, only you would not, is a flat contra. 
diction. You mean that, if it were not for the strong feeling you 
have on the subject, the mere act would be quite easy. Bat the 
strong feeling which would not let you do that thing is you; it is your 
character which makes that act impossible. You must act in accord. 
ance with your character. A bad man will act badly, and a religious 
man religiously. ‘The willing is the doing in this case ; and he that 
says he is willing to do his duty, but he cannot, does not understand 
what he says.’ ” 


To our mind, that virtually denies the voluntary agency of mea 
altogether. Of course, it is perfectly true that “no man 
without any veason whatever, can determine to change bis 
character from bad to good,” and equally true that if he did, he 
could not succeed. But this argument confuses between the 
reason for a change, and the cause of achange. There is often 
reason enough and to spare for a change, which there is yet 10 
causal power to make, till the will adopts that reason and sup- 
plies the force needful to give it effect. There is always a reason 
for trying to do right; but that reason does not at all imply doing 
right unless the will exerts itself to give effect to the reason. To 
say that in order to produce a right change in character there 
must be a reason for the change, is true ; but if there be ever 8 
much reason, it does not in the least imply that the change will 
take place. The reason why a man aims at a mark is that he 
wishes to hit the mark; but that reason will not furnish him 
with the power to shoot or to throw, if he has not got the power 
or resolve needful. T’o say that there must be an external cause, 
apart from the self-cause, the free will, to begin the change, is 
surely not true. That which supplies the power is already there 
and it can at least bestir itself, and begin to move, however 
imperfect its initial efforts, without any external cause 0 
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it in motion. A bad man need not act badly; he may 
ht his own badness, and commence a struggle against it. A 
“ious man need not act religiously; he may refuse to exert 
his will as religion would have him exert it, if he finds the 
temptation to yield to the stream of his own spontaneous 
desires 80 great as to need a violent effort to oppose it. Again, 
when Mr. Page Roberts says (p. 153), “ Leave men in all 
ghich surrounds them and acts upon them, in precisely the 
game state, without the smallest change, and they must remain 
the same,” he says what appears to us to justify the Calvinist 
in his predestinarianism. The will is no doubt a very limited 
force in human nature; but within narrow limits, it is free 
to commence a struggle without any external action upon 
jt, and constantly does so. If not, then the whole language 
which ascribes sin and righteousness, demerit and merit, to 
human action, is erroneous from beginning to end, and the 
very essence of the Christian Gospel is false. 
But we must not conclude our review as if we differed so 


widely on one or two points from Mr. Page Roberts that we 
cannot appreciate to the full the value of these thoughtful and 


‘ thoroughly real-minded sermons. For one page from the drift 


of which we differ, there are ten with the drift of which we 
heartily agree, and the substance of which we thoroughly admire. 
They show, too, not only a very reflective mind, but a mind 
which delights in appreciating heartily the best thoughts of 
others. There are more striking sentences quoted from other 
writers in this volume than in any volume we have lately read, 
aud we only wish that, with the names of the authors, Mr. 
Page Roberts had added full references to the particular works 
jn which they might be found. It would add something to the 
yalue of a most valuable book if he would give these references 
in a second edition. 





PERSIA AS IT IS.* 

Dr. J. Witts was employed for many years as Medical Officer 
tothe English Telegraph Department in Persia, and he made 
good use of his opportunities. He learned the language, he 
made friends among all classes—there is a story about a barber 
which reveals the author as a man of irresistible bonhomie and 
kindliness—he talked gossip in the harems, where a doctor’s 
visit was a rift in the cloud of ennui, and he studied the 
manners around with a sympathy not always quite in- 
telligible. Though obviously a good-natured man, nothing 
shocks him; he regards everything, or affects to regard 
it, as a Persian would; and he relates hideous cruelties 
with the calmness of one who thinks as well as says,— 
“This is the way of the world—in Persia.” Naturally he 
was popular, his popularity being assisted by two facts, one 
of which is old, but the other may be as new to our readers as 
it is to ourselves. No one can read an English book about 
Persia without seeing that Persians, almost alone among Hastern 
races, attract Englishmen; that something in them makes them 
intelligible to our countrymen, who for their sake even lay aside 
their customary obtuse indifference, and endeavour to under- 
stand. This is patent in every book of Persian travel, adventure, 
or sojourn; but we were not so well aware that the feeling was 
reciprocal. Dr. Wills says it is so, however, asserting that even 
the English telegraph clerks become favourites in their stations, 
and rise to positions of marked influence and respect. Dr. Wills 
describes the process, and in so doing draws the pleasantest 
picture of “the Englishman abroad” we have seen for a long 
time :— 

“Gradually the Englishman ‘takes root;’ he doesn’t want to be 
moved ; he ‘ hits it off’ with the Persians. The solitary makes friends 
—real frievds, not mere acquaintances. Strange to say, these friends 
are often from the priesthood, the most fanatical among the Moslems. 
And these Oriental friends always confess that what originally 
attracted them to their new ally is the strange fact that an English- 
man doesn’t lie. In Persia, the great hotbed of lies and intrigue, a 
man who does not lie is indeed a phenomenon. Very soon the 
Englishman is invited to dinners, to marriage-feasts, even to picnics ; 
for he is a lion, and the Leohunter exists even in Persia—always, 
however, of the male sex. Little by little the influence of the ‘man 
who tells the truth’ begins to spread: disputes are referred to him ; 
for is he not the only judge in the place who does not hunger for a 
bribe? An unpaid arbitrator, he ‘embodies the law’ in many a 
knotty dispute. There are no fees in his court, and, the reference 
being by mutual consent and purely unofficial, there can be no appeal. 
Soon the English solitary finds himself a man of importance. He is 
a welcome guest at the house of the local governor, who may even 
return his calls. On his visiting-list are several khans, perhaps even 
a prince or two. Nor are these visits monotonous. Persians drop in, 





* Persia as It Is, By J. Wills, M.D, London: Sampson Low and Co, 


and smoke their own or their host’s kalians (or water-pipes), and 
drink innumerable cups of weak sweet tea.” 

Thus qualified by residence, knowledge, and popularity, Dr. 
Wills draws for us a most interesting picture of the Persians in 
their outer and inner life—as Governors and as prisoners, as 
hosts and as priests, in the bazaar and in the Court, in the 
magistrate’s office and in the privacy of their own houses 
—and leaves on us the strange impression that we have 
already heard it all. He is not telling us things, but only 
confirming things told to us before. The cause of that impres- 
sion is, of course, that Dr. Wills being truthful and intelligent, 
can but justify to the letter the descriptions of Persia given in 
Morier’s Hajji Baba, the one perfect sketch ever drawn by an 
Englishman of an Oriental people. Things in Persia, Dr. 
Wills says, do not change, “they only decay;” and Persia 
and the Persians are to-day what they were in the time 
of Morier, sixty years ago. The population has grown 
thinner from misgovernment and the great famine, but 
Southern Persia remains what it was, an arid desert, waiting 
only irrigation to become fertile ; while Northern Persia is aland 
unsurpassed in climate, richness of produce, and general capacity 
for happiness. The air is always dry, yet always pleasant; the 
land will yield everything—from wheat to. pineapples—in the 
same place; and so plentiful is food, both for man and beast, 
that Persia may be described as “the Paradise of the poor 
man :”’— 

“But there is yet a playground almost untrodden by the tourist’s 
foot : a land where hotels are not—or where, at any rate, there is but 
one ; a land where the Eastern caravanserai opens its hospitable doors 
to every man, rich or poor; a land where one can travel en prince, or 
‘pad the hoof,’ and live decently on ninepence a day; a country to 
all intents and purposes the Far East, yet touching Europe ; acountry 
interesting to the botanist and naturalist, for its verdant soil teems 
with animal life, its streams are fall of fish innocent of the arts of 
the angler; a country of magnificent forests, abounding with game, 
large and small—pheasants, partridges, wild duck, snipe, bears, wild 
sheep, antelope, panthers, tigers—aye, and lions; a country where a 
serviceable horse is to be had for a £10 note, and where feed never 
exceeds sixpence a day. As for climate, perfection...... In 
Persia the traveller may go royally with a string of males, tents, 
horses, and even carriages if he will, with his cooks and kitchen and 
every kind of comfort. He may march less ambitiously, taking his 
chairs and bedding, his brace of servants, his cook and groom, for 
about thirty shillings a day, and ride his own horse into the bargain. 
Or he may post with or without a servant and a guide, tearing along 
at the rate of eight miles an hour, including stoppages, for twopence- 
halfpenny a mile each horse, and a couple of shillings for food per 
diem. Or he may even make a walking tour of it, marching his 
twenty to twenty-eight miles a day with a caravan; when, if he 
be economical, his expenses will be covered by tenpence a day. 
He may cross Persia to the Persian Gulf on mule-back in a 
month for £3 10s. mule hire, or for half that sum if he has a friend 
who will ride and tie. The Anglo-Indian in search of ‘ change’ may 
ride post across Persia from Bushire, in the Gulf, to Enzelli, on the 
Caspian, in nine to ten days, if he be a determined rider, at a cost of 
some £11 for one horse; if he take a guide, then about £20.” 

In this lovely land, the whole of which is twice as large as France, 
while the pleasant portion is the size of Italy, there are 
probably not four millions of people, the most separate, and in 
some ways peculiar, of the races of Asia. ‘They are as white 
as Jews, finely made, extremely active, and as much addicted 
to sport as English squires. They are brave, and would make 
splendid cavalry ; very abstemious when abstinence is required, 
yet given in times of ease to all good things, eating like epicures, 
and drinking far more than is good for them. Often profligate, 
always vain, liars from childhood, and utterly indifferent to 
cruelty, the Persians are still pleasant companions, having, with 
many other Parisian tastes, much of the Parisian wit and 
acuteness of intellect. They love literature, they have an 
instinctive taste for decorative art, and they enjoy conversation, 
and, when not telling stories, excel in it. They are, in fact, of 
all Oriental peoples, the one with the greatest capacity for 
content; and it is this, perhaps, which induces them to put up 
with one of the weakest and most oppressive Governments 
in the world. Anything may be done in Persia, not only by the 
Shah, but by any one of his higher agents. A good Governor 
commences his career by bricking up or crucifying a few 
prisoners, selected, no doubt, for inability to bribe, just to warn 
misdoers that he is in their neighbourhood; and then proceeds 
to govern, as Persians think, reasonably well,—taking bribes 
always, inflicting the bastinado often, and breaking out now 
and then into some act of horrible cruelty; but still keeping 
some sort of external order, so that roads are safe and houses 
are not pillaged. Those who are great, even if they have no 


legal authority, have awful powers, and sometimes use them 





with a capricious cruelty which Europeans suppose to be wholly 
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of the past. ‘One such instance occurred under my own 
observation. A young woman of the lower ranks was in the 
habit of frequenting dances and entertainments of the rich. 
She was pretty, and had a certain reputation. Some one drew 
the Queen-mother’s notice to her escapades. She was sent for, 
and unfortunately replied to the charges of the Royal lady by a 
éu quoque. The Queen-mother handed the girl over to her guard, 
ordering that she should be wrapped in a carpet and jumped on 
till life was extinct. The sentence was carried out, and it would 
not have excited much attention but for the youth, beauty, and 
notoriety of the victim.” Most of the Governors are sons of the 
Shah; and if there is a bread-riot, a quiet threat that the 
bakers shall be baked in their own ovens has its full effect, 
for not only is there no reason why it should not be done, but 
it has been done in very deed. The only class which escapes 
what would, to Europeans, seem unendurable oppression, are 
the women. They have, in the main, happy lives in Persia. 
They are secluded, it is true; but they see much company, they 
own their own property, and they spend nearly as they please. 
They dress according to their own fancy, which is peculiar,—the 
regular dress of Persia being almost exactly like that of ballet- 
dancers, with petticoats only reaching to the knee, very 
much puffed out, and with legs and feet quite bare. 
They are allowed much license, and use it, and are never 
beaten or imprisoned. They are, however, liable to one 
separate and most awful danger. Though the punishment 
is seldom employed, and offences of gallantry are, in fact, 
winked at, the injured husband can, by law, demand an awful 
doom for the adulteress. We hardly know in literature a more 
terrible description than this, in which Dr. Wills, without 
passion, and with no effort at fine-writing, describes a still 
existing fact :— 

‘Some two miles from Shiraz, near the tombs of the poets, isa 

large garden—that of Dilgoosha (Heartsease). In this garden, under 
its luxuriant orange-trees, the Shirazis are accustomed to picnic all 
the year round; and from this garden a stiff climb brings you to the 
Well of Death. What the origin of this well was; who made it; 
whether it was a place for the drawing of water, a kind of granary, 
or a mine is doubtful. No one knows its age. No one has sounded 
its depths successfully. No one knows if it be a dry well, or if there 
be water in its depths. Every child in Shiraz knows it; every child 
has flung pebbles in, listening to the sounding echoes as the stones 
fell into its unfathomed depths. And with a curse the little one has 
spat, by its mother’s instigation, into the ‘ grave of faithless women.’ 
There it is, a great square yawning hole in the grey rock, with no 
balustrade. The sparse mountain herbage is trodden away around 
its brink by generations of the curious who have peeped down in awe. 
It is not so very long since the punishment was carried out. The 
wretched woman was placed on a donkey, bare-headed, her face to 
the tail. Her hair, the Persian woman’s chief glory, was shaven; 
her face, formerly so jealously veiled, was bare. The donkey was 
led by the executioner in his red robe of office. Preceding the 
wretched victim were the hired musicians, baffoons, and dancers of 
the town, and a few of the lower and more abandoned of the female 
riffraff of a great Eastern city. The rest of a huge crowd was made 
up of a mob of men and boys, who shouted and laughed as if they 
were about to attend some fair. Horsemen, too, rode with the 
shouting crowd as far as the foot of the steep hill. The farrash-bashi 
(literally, the chief carpet-spreader), the principal executive (police) 
officer of the governor of the province, with a few policemen, seemed 
to be among the few respectable persons present: he, of course, 
attended in his official capacity. Ribald songs were sung by the hired 
buffoons, and the musicians played their loudest, as all scrambled up 
the mountain-track. The prisoner was half-dragged, half-carried up 
by two of the executioner’s assistants, for the path is too steep for 
any beast of burden. Poor wretch! she had been mercifully half- 
stupefied with opiam. The mob at length reached the top. The 
woman was seated, her hands bound behind her back, at the very 
brink of the well. She was told to recite the Mussulman profession 
of faith: ‘There is no God but God. Mahommed is the apostle of 
God.’ She was silent; some one muttered it for her. The execn- 
tioner, half-drunken as he was, as is the custom in Persia, to nerve 
him to his work, stepped forward. ‘ Begone!’ he shouted, spurned 
her with his foot, and she disappeared.” 
Yet the Persian who bears, and, indeed, in this case ordains, 
these horrors—for this punishment is not by Royal order— 
is usually an easy-going, kindly man, fond of his wives and 
children, and not a bigot to his creed. At least, Dr. Wills, 
though he says too little on a most interesting subject, confirms 
previous accounts of the special proclivity of Persians towards 
utter unbelief. They alone, among Mahomedans, incline 
towards a scepticism which rejects the supernatural altogether, 
and is, indeed, the faith defended with such high poetic power 
by Omar Khayyam. Their likeness to Parisians appears in 
this also, and we are not sure that we could not find it again, did 
we seek it, in their tolerance for cruelty. 


We have let Dr. Wills speak for himself, and have only 
to say that his book is utterly unaffected, full of keen 





observation, and, if anything, rather too un 
favour of European modes of thought and action, 
the impression produced by Mr. Morier in favour of 
yet leave, as his book also left in the heart of ¢ 
prayer that it may please God speedily to termina 
Government of Persia. Russian conquest, Engl 
new native Government, an outburst of anarchy, 
be better than the existing system. 
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THE JEWS IN FRANCE.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

La France Juive of M. Edouard Drumont is a curious, in 
teresting, and painful book. It is difficult to read alk 
especially to those who, like ourselves, hold the persecution of 
Jews to be a blunder as well as a crime. Here and there 
we come upon a few eloquent pages, where the red-hot feelin 
that glows all through the book bursts out into a blaze: ne 
for the most part it is a string of facts and stories, collected 
and piled one upon another in the fashion of M. Taine, to 
whom, indeed, the author likens himself in his preface,—“ Taing 
a écrit la Conquéte Jacobine. Je veux écrire la Conquéte Twine” 
If this conquest is so complete as M. Drumont describes it if 
the France of the present day is governed, taught, robbed, oe. 
secuted, throttled, exploitée by Jews, he has done a courageous 
thing in writing this book. There are no doubt thousands of 
men like him, good Frenchmen and good Catholics; but the 
experience of the last hundred years has taught them to shrug 
their shoulders and let events have their way. They are philo. 
sophical, and love peace more than power. In their hearts they 
may agree with M. Drumont, but for many reasons, as he says, 
they do not put their impressions on paper. He is angry with 
his countrymen, and reminds them that “Saint Jean range 
les timides parmi ceux qui peuplent l’abime infernal.” Certainly 
he himself cannot be accused of timidity. In the use of his pen 
he is a fearless soldier, and if sometimes, in his zeal for his 
country and his religion, he allows himself a strength of lan- 
guage which does not appear to be inspired by Christianity, 
one must remember that in its earliest days there was a man 
ready to draw his sword for it, and against the Jews, too. 

M. Drumont begins his book with a long chapter on the 
character of the Jewish race. Written in the unconnected way 
that we have mentioned, this chapter is at first rather confusing; 
but in the end, its many vivid touches combine themselves into 
a picture as unattractive as its painter can possibly wish. He 
contrasts the Semitic race with the Aryan: —*“ Le Sémite est 
mercantile, cupide, intrigant, subtil, rusé; l’Aryen est enthou- 
siaste, héroique, chevaleresque, désintéressé, franc, confiant 
jusqu’’ la naiveté. Le Sémite est un terrien ne voyant guére 
rien au-deli de la vie présente; l’Aryen est un fils du ciel sans 
cesse préoccupé d’aspirations supérieures; l’un vit dans la 
réalité, l'autre dans l’idéal.” One cannot help thinking that if 
this ideal portrait of the Indo-European nations is true, they 
can hardly expect to possess the sublunary world in which they 
find themselves. For the man of Semitic race is a merchant; 
while the Aryan is a poet, a monk, a soldier. The Aryan man 
invents, discovers; the Semitic man turns his inventions to 
account, and when the new countries have been thoroughly 
explored, goes there to enrich himself. He is, in fact, wise with 
the wisdom of this world; and there are many reasons, besides 
his personal talent, which account for his success. One is, that 
while Europe is split up into so many rivalries, so many divi- 
sions, Aryan hating Aryan and fighting with him, the Jewish 
race has no country, but is one great clan, regarding every 
creature outside itself as a stranger anda prey. The “ Alliance 
Israélite Universelle,” of which we hear so much in this book, is 
a thing like Freemasonry, overspreading the world, and made 
only more powerful by an extraordinary family likeness among 
Jews,—la monotonie du type. There are, of course, varieties, 
for Jews of the North and Jews of the South are different 
enough, and every tribe has a distinctive character of its own; 
but the great marked features of the race are the same in all; 
their tone of mind, their ways and objects, are the same,—“ La 
force du Juif c’est la solidarité.” Like the old man’s bundle of 
sticks, such a race as this cannot be broken; its country is the 
universe. France, Germany, or England is only a dwelling- 
place for a time, more or less profitable and convenient. France, 
if we are to believe M. Drumont, is at this moment totally in 
the hands of the Jews; and the worst of it, in his view, is that 
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Frenchmen do not care. His indignation rings through the 
pook again and again as he goes on with his long argument. 


The Jews made their first appearance in France in the time 
of the Romans. Always usurers, always prospering and 
wing rich, though despised and hated with the honest 

religions hatred of those days, and persecuted again and again, 
they went on increasing in number and wealth and influence till 
the year 1394, when Charles VI. turned the whole eight hundred 
thousand of them out of France. And this was not unfairly 
done; the Jews were paid all that was due to them, and were 
given two years’ notice before they had to disappear entirely. 
France breathed freely when they were gone, and it was not 
much wonder. At that time, faith to most Christians meant 
fighting, and religion was a war; the wonder is that one of the 
first countries in Christendom could so long have endured the 
presence of nearly a million of people hating Christianity, 
friends of the Saracens, masters in the South, with public 
schools of their own, accused of dark crimes and conspiracies 
and blasphemies, powerful, mysterious, toujours un mustere 
ambulant, growing richer and richer on the poverty of other 
people, and only checked by being obliged to wear a little piece 
of yellow stuff as a warning to Christians, Many stories » 
told by M. Drumont of the doings of the Jews, of their dea:i: gs 
with the Templars, of their treason, if one may call it so .t the 
time of the Crusades. The whole history is a strange glimpse 
into very strange times. Then, says M. Drumont, after the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews, came the great days of France; for four 
centuries, he says, she is the leading nation of the world. Her 
great men are truly great ; throughictory or defeat her honour 
is secure. She may have vices, but they do not degrade her as a 
nation,—“ et quand elle courra a la bataille ce ne sera ni pour 
les bons Mexicains, ni pour les bons Tunisiens.” Her people 
may not be rich, but they are happy, for the parasite of usury 
does not prey upon them. Ana this glorious time, as he thinks 
it, lasts till 1791, when the Jews return. We need hardly ask 
him his opinion on French politics since then. 

Of course, the edict of expuslion was not quite rigidly carried 
out through those four hundred years ; yet in the time of Louis 
XIV. there were only four Jewish families in Paris. There were 
always Jews at Bordeaux, at Rouen, at Metz. In Alsace there 
were a good many at the time of the French conquest; but they 
had not for nearly four hundred years been allowed to live in 
Strasbourg, and had to pay toll whenever they went into the city. 
Here and there we find them in French history. Nostradamus 
was a Jew, of the tribe of Issachar. Concini was a patron of 
Jews, and surrounded himself with them. Lopez, in the reign 
of Henri IV., diamond merchant, spy, Councillor of State, 
mocked and flattered by the courtiers of his time, with his six 
chevaue de carrosse, and his fine house in the Rue des Petits- 
Champs, is supposed to have been a Portuguese Jew, though he 
was buried at Saint-Eustache; but Jews in those days some- 
times found it advisable to live like Catholics. The Portuguese 
Jews who took refuge at Bordeaux had to disguise their religion 
for one hundred and fifty years. Among these refugees was 
Antoinette de Louppes, or Lopez, the mother of Montaigne; 
and this, as M. Drumont says, is a fact not without interest for 
those who believe in heredity. He suggests that the tone of the 
Essais, the worldly wisdom, the gentle irony, may have been 
derived through the ages from the philosophy of Ecclesiastes. 

Of course, when 1789 arrives, the spirit of the age can hardly 
leave the Jews longer under any disabilities. Yet, though the 
question was brought before the Constituent Assembly in that 
year, there was so much doubt and argument, so much warning 
from men who knew the sufferings of Poland and Alsace, ground 
down by usury, that it was adjourned for the time, and the 
Jews were not emancipated till September 27th, 1791. “Le 
Juif était en France ;” and in this triumph of Israel, M. Drumont 
sees the beginning of the downfall of his glorious France. She 
may say, in fact, with “le petit Gavroche :”’— 

“ Je suis tombée par terre, 
C’est la faute 4 Voltaire.” 
For atheism and indifference and materialism, and the love and 
worship of money, are all the work of the philosophes, and go 
hand-in-hand. 

At is impossible here to follow M. Dramont throngh his 
history of French politics in the present century. According 
to him, we need no longer ask, with the Prince of old, 
—“Who is she?” but,—What Jews have held, and hold still, 
half the money of France in their hands? what Jews have 
negotiated foreign loans, excited wars, directed ambassadors, 








prevented restorations, guided the Commune, ruled the country, 
managed the theatres, edited the newspapers? And it appears 
that we may say now, most wonderful of all,—What Jews rule 
Paris and its fashions, and are at the head of its society? But 
this very strange and vivid picture must be shown another day. 
After all, perhaps it is not only in France that people practise 
le culte du Veau d'or. 
BY WOMAN’S WIT.* 

Tue clever and daring plot by which the great actress Mdlle. 
Mars was robbed of her famous jewels, gave rise to one 
of the leading causes célebres of the early years of this century. 
Mrs. Trollope availed herself of some of the incidents of 
that remarkable crime, which was contrived with ingenuity 
amounting to genius, in her amusing novel, Hargrave; 
or, the Adventures of a Man of Fashion. The hero of 
that story gives a great entertainment, with the special 
purpose of inveigling a distinguished guest into a cunningly- 
contrived tent, which has no apparent access except from 
the interior of the house; and having succeeded, he carries 
er off, and in disguise robs her. Mrs. Alexander has 
resorted to the same source of inspiration, or it may be to 
Mrs. Trollope’s novel only,—unless, indeed, by a coincidence 
which would be extraordinary but is not unprecedented, 
she knows nothing of either the actual robbery of Mdlle. 
Mars or the fictitious story of Mr. H..-grave and his rescue 
from justice by his intrepid step-daughter. In the latter 
case, By Woman’s Wit is a remarkably original conception ; 
in the former, it is a striking example of the improve- 
ment and adornment of an adopted idea. Mrs. Trollope 
dismisses the victim of her villainous hero from her readers’ 
sight immediately after the perpetration of the crime; but Mrs. 
Alexander makes Mrs. Ruthven the centre of the story, invests 
all her actions with dramatic interest, draws her character with 
skill and force, and brings about the final pulverisation of 
the gentlemanly dastard who has robbed her, in a masterly 
manner. It was a happy thought to make Marsden tho dis- 
honest trustee of Mrs. Ruthven, and the desperate necessity of 
replacing a large amount of her embezzled money by robbing 
her of her jewels, the strongest incentive to his crime. It was 
an equally happy thought to give Captain Shirley, with his 
faux air of an adventurer, his dubious antecedents, and his 
manifestly interested relations with Mrs. Ruthven, so easy and 
natural a position in the story that the reader—uuless, 
indeed, he be instantly reminded of Mdlle. Mars, and also 
of Hargrave—vacillates between his suspicions of Shirley, and 
the difficulty as to how the arrangement of the tent—which is 
absolutely essential to the working out of the story—could have 
been made available for felonious purposes by any outsider, The 
way in which everything the Captain says on the occasion of the 
robbery is made to fit in easily with the theory of his guilt, and 
his leaving England immediately afterwards, on a pretext which 
Mrs. Ruthven accepts with incredulity, after carelessly neglect- 
ing her request that he will place her in communication with a 
certain famous detective, is exceedingly clever. It would not 
be fair to read this story without consideration of the art that 
has gone to the invention of it, merely because the machinery 
works smoothly, and does not creak. 

In Mrs. Ruthven the author gives us a novel study of character, 
and the situation is alsoa new one. Here is a woman, swayed by 
the strongest passions, undeterred by any scruples of delicacy, in 
love with a man of whose worthlessness she is convinced, dnd in 
whose feelings towards herself she has no confidence, fiercely 
jealous and very vain; yet possessed of such strong common-sense 
that she can repress all those feelings while she is making the 
great stroke by which she hopes to win, and does win, her game, 
while at the same time she calmly calculates upon getting the full 
benefit of her revenge if she fails. The interview of Mrs. Ruthven 
with the detective, her method of discovering the drift of his sus- 
picions, while she conceals from him her own knowledge and also 
the fact that what she requires is a proof which she may or may 
not use, according as her coup succeeds or fails, together with 
the device by which she enablesthe detective to see both Marsden 
and Captain Shirley at the same time in her presence, form a 
remarkably clever combination. 

The interest of the story is unflagging, and the leading 
characters are well drawn. There is careful work in the 
carrying out of the plot, as Mrs. Alexander’s readers will 
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t 
recognise if they will but look back, when they have found 


out what it is all about, to the seemingly trivial scenes at the 
beginning, to the Squire’s announcement that he intends to give 
a ball, and to the surprise of his neighbours on finding that he 
has returned to Evesleigh. A tragic note is struck in the brief 
description of Marsden, as he strolls through his park after he 
has escorted to her home the pretty cousin—with whom the 
reader does not at once discover that he is in love—and in his 
soliloquy. The latter is admirably contrived; for it is quite 
natural under the real circumstances, as they are afterwards dis- 
closed to the reader, and yet it is skilfully misleading. 
Novelists have not only the privilege of endowing their 
favourites with the great gift of beauty, but they can also 
“confer estates,” like poor Miss Flite. They are occasionally 
tempted to do too much in this way, when settling-day has 
dawned, and the good hero and heroine are to go off to perfect 
bliss by special train. We do not think Mrs. Alexander need 
have made the successful lover of the pretty cousin, who escapes, 
as narrowly as happily, from marrying Marsden, inherit a fortune. 
With so powerful a plot as that of By Woman’s Wit, she might 
very well have resisted the tendency, arising from the spirit of 
the time, to make everybody rich who is meant to be happy. 





BOOKS FOR ANGLERS.* 


Mr. CuHotMonDELEY-PENNELL is a recognised authority not 
only on the nature and habits of the sporting fish of Great 
Britain, but also on the art of catching them. For he is 
himself a practical sportsman of great experience and estab- 
lished reputation. The volume before us is extremely interest- 
ing. It is ahndsomely got up, and the author’s descriptions are 
illustrated by coloured lithographs of great beauty. The author 
naturally gives the first place in his description to the king of 
sporting fish, the salmon. It may be a surprise to some that, 
although the female parr cannot spawn, the male parr can im- 
pregnate the ova of grilse and salmon, and does so constantly. 
The parr, as most readers know, is the name given to the salmon 
fry till the period of its change into a smolt immediately before 
its migration to the sea. At this period the young salmon is 
still a baby, for it weighs only between one and two ounces. 
About half the parr depart to the sea when they are about one 
year old; the remainder, for the most part, in the second year; 
but a few tarry in fresh water till the third year. While they 
remain in fresh water, they increase very little in size or weight ; 
but the sea has a marvellous power on their development. 
The tiny baby of an ounce or two in weight, and a few inches 
in length, at the age of thirteen months, returns from the sea 
six weeks later a stalwart grilse of five pounds, and a year later, 
after a second migration to the sea, comes back from the sea 
a splendid salmon of twenty-two pounds. Grilse, let us say in 
passing, for the benefit of the unlearned, is the name given to the 
young salmon which return (for all do not return) in the first 
year of their migration. It is evident from its rapid growth 
that the salmon is a voracious eater. We have, indeed, met 
with keen and skilled sportsmen who have assured us that 
salmon do not eat at all,—an opinion which has been main- 
tained even in books, and which is founded on the fact that 
salmon are commonly caught with empty stomachs. But 
ex nihilo nihil fit. The rapid growth of the salmon is proof in- 
disputable that he eats much and has an excellent digestion. 
Two reasons may be given for the general emptiness of the 
salmon’s stomach when the fish is caught,—one, that its gastric 
juice is so powerful as to dissolve almost instantaneously all 
food subjected to its action; the other, which our author 
thinks “the more probable,” that the salmon ejects its food 
on finding itself hooked or netted. We are ourselves inclined 
to the former opinion. We have too much respect for the 
monarch of sporting fish to believe without proof that, like a 
runaway thief, he would with uneasy conscience disgorge his 
lawful spoils. No doubt animals do sometimes in a sudden 
panic disgorge their food. But no trace has ever been found of 
the salmon doing so; and this is hardly possible, if vomiting 
on being caught were its normal habit. Some trace of the 
ejected food would be found in the nets. Moreover, the present 
writer has seen salmon speared and shot, and thus killed so 
instantaneously that there was no possibility of vomiting, 
and yet the stomach was empty. He has also himself 
hooked and landed a fresh-run salmon in water so clear 
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that the smallest spot or movement wag visible, and 
can assert that the salmon, which was never out of ‘his - 
as he stood above it on the bank, ejected nothing. = 
probability is that the ordinary food of the salmon is ~ 
digested, and that it is but seldom that it catches Par. 
enough to resist for more than a few hours the action of Pi 
gastric juice. That salmon do eat fish is clear, for Mr. Pennel] 
quotes evidence to show that salmon have been caught « pi 
of which had two, and others three, full-sized herrings in thei 
stomachs.” Salmon also will sometimes take the aa 
greedily; and it is well known that the minnow is, in pes 
conditions of the water, a deadly bait. But what pa 
the salmon take the fly for? Some of the most killin 
salmon-flies are not like anything in heaven above ox 
the earth beneath. It is not so with trout-flies, They are 
cunning imitations of existing insects. The probability is that 
the salmon mistakes some flies, at least, for marine edibleg 
The shrimp, for instance, is an irresistible salmon-bait, which 
seems to prove that the shrimp is for the salmon a dainty article 
of food. Now some salmon-flies, when immersed in water and 
looked at from below, might pass to a not very critical eye for a 
shrimp. As to the ordinary food of salmon in fresh water, doctors 
differ. The author quotes sundry learned opinions. One Professor 
thinks that their ordinary food is the ova of the sea-urchin, 
Professor Huxley will not hear of this, and gives it as his own 
opinion that the food of the salmon “ consists chiefly of g 
numerous class of crustacea found in semi-solid masses upon 
the surface frequently of deep water ;” in fact, as our author 
humorously puts it, “that the salmon swims in a species of 
animal soup, in which it has merely to open its month and 
swallow what enters it.” Dr. Knox, on the other hand, thinks 
the salmon feeds on the ova of various kinds of star-fish 
Dr. Fleming and several other naturalists are of opinion that 
the sand-eel is the common food of the salmon,—an opinion con. 
firmed by the fact of sand-eels being found in the salmon’s 
stomach. The probability is that the salmon is not very par. 
ticular, and will gladly devour a large variety of food as it comes 
in its way. 

It appears that in the case of salmon, as of many other species 
of creatures, the female has to bear the chief part of the toil and 
drudgery of parentage. She alone digs the furrows in the 
gravel in which the ova are deposited, waiting to be vivified by 
the milt of the male salmon or baby parr. The spare time 
of the male salmon is meanwhile occupied in beating off the 
delicate attentions of rival lovers, never suspecting, however, 
the insidious attentions of the little parrs. It sometimes 
happens that the male salmon is caught by some wily angler 
while thus watching over the lying-in of his consort. The widow 
immediately consoles herself by swimming off in search of a 
second spouse, with whom she returns to the spawning-bed. 
The author tells a story of nine male salmon being thus shabbily 
caught in succession in one pool, while watching over the 
maternal operations of the female. The bereaved female, 
apparently failing to find or to entice a tenth husband, 
returned with “a large yellow trout,’—thus preferring a 
mulatto husband to widowhood. It has been calculated that 
salmon, when rushing at full speed, travel at the rate of four 
hundred miles a day. But, of course, they cannot main- 
tain this speed, if they do maintain it, except in short 
spurts. The muscular power of salmon in forcing their way 
through the water, or jumping out of it, is certainly extra- 
ordinary. Mr. Pennell says that “the limit of the perpendicular 
leap certainly does not exceed twelve or fourteen feet ; or if they 
rise higher than that, the effort is aimless, and they are dashed 
down again by the current before they have recovered their 
energy.” Even twelve or fourteen feet is a good jump in per- 
pendicular height; but we have been positively assured that a 
salmon has been known to jump sixteen feet, and then hold its 
own for a second or two in the waterfall before it fell back. 
The author asserts that the “sea-lice” which are found on 
fresh-run salmon “ are killed by a few hours’ contact with fresh 
water.” If this is so, salmon sometimes travel inland much 
more rapidly up rivers than is commonly supposed, for we have 
caught them with sea-lice at least fifty miles from the sea. 

We have left ourselves no space to deal with the other fish 
which are treated of in Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell’s fascinating 
volume. Weall know that the pike is a voracious feeder, and a 
cannibal to boot; but it is seldom that he is punished with such 
poetical justice as in a story for which Mr. Pennell vouches. 
A gentleman had set a trimmer 1. the River Avon over-night, 
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a heavy pike on his line in the morning. The hook 
Jetely swallowed, he was obliged to cut the pike open, 

d then found that the hook was inside a second pike of con- 
= ble size, which the other had swallowed as he found him 
em The second pike was accordingly opened, when he too 
3 ne in possession of a third pike, the original swallower 
re hook! There seems to be no doubt that pike, like eels, 
pat over land from one piece of water to another. The 
author gives ample evidence of this, and it accounts for 
the mysterious appearance of pike occasionally in ponds to 
which there was no access by water. Mr. Pennell is also a 
peliever in the healing touch of the tench, and it certainly seems 
dificult to rebut the evidence which is producible on that point. 
It is for this reason that the tench is supposed to be the only 
fish, except the spiny perch, which the pike spares. “Ihave 
geen,” say S Camden, in his Britannica, “the bellies of pikes which 
have been rent open, have their gaping wounds presently closed 
by the touch of the tench, and by his glutinous slime perfectly 
healed up.” : , 

We must dismiss Mr. Pritt’s book very briefly, merely because 
we have left ourselves no space to review it at the length which 
it deserves. It ought to prove invaluable to the angler, and its 
value is greatly enhanced by the coloured plates of flies and 
other bait with which it is illustrated. Mr. Pritt is an experi- 
enced angler, and his book is full of practical information, 
without a page of padding. 

As we are writing for the benefit of anglers, we will add our 
testimony to that of Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell’s in favour of 
the woollen clothing supplied by the “ Jaeger Sanitary Clothing 
Company.” We have tested it on Mr. Pennell’s recommendation, 
and are well satisfied with the result. 
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being comp 





IN A MOMENT OF PASSION.* 
Tue aspirations of most novelists are satisfied by narrating the 
lives and adventures of only a small number of imaginary 
individuals at a time; but “ Christel’s” ambition soars higher. 
Tn the work before us, whole families are introduced with a 
large-heartedness suggestive of some of Miss Yonge’s tales 
(whose influence may, we think, be traced in other respects also) ; 
and, not content with what is to be found by keeping strictly 
to the high-road of the story, the author makes more than one 
excursion down side-paths in order to rout out and present to 
the reader little bits of extraneous history. The consequence is 
that she has on her hands the description of nearly forty people, 
with numerous love-affairs, a parrot, and seven or eight more 
or less harrowing deaths. And as it is manifestly difficult—not 
to say impossible—to do justice to these many individualities 
and their various emotions in the limited space of three 
volumes, we venture to hint the advisability of the author’s not 
taxing her powers quite so severely in any future literary under- 
taking. 
Tn considering a story whose web is woven out of so many 
threads, it would take too long to specify them all; and we 
shall merely observe that one of the main strands is devoted to 
the destiny of an amiable, beautiful, young, and unmarried lady- 
squire who is her own mistress, in possession of £10,000 a year, 
and separated from the man of her heart by a secret known to no 
one but herself; that the tale deals not only with the fortunes of 
her, her family, friends, and neighbours, but also with those of 
their friends too; that amongst these numerous dramatis persone, 
the families of clergymen and doctors play a leading part; and 
that the manner of life depicted is that of quiet, English country 
gentle-folk. Sufficient prominence is given to religion to justify 
the novel’s being defined as a religious one; but it differs from the 
majority of works of that kind inasmuch as it is entirely un- 
doctrinal ; and though the internal evidence affords strong 
presumption of the author’s being a member of the English 
Church, there is nothing to indicate any preference for either of 
its three great divisions,—High, Low, or Broad. The book is, 
we imagine, chiefly intended for young girls, by whom it 
appears more likely to be appreciated than by any other 
class of reader. For as far as grown-up men and women 
are concerned, the food provided is somewhat mild to 
please their palates; besides, they may perchance become im- 
patient of the surprising lack of human frailty amongst the 
exemplary characters, some of whom are really very little better 
than lovely dummies whereon to exhibit the charms of domestic 
affection, virtue, and goodness. And as for a juvenile male 
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reading the story! well—its whole conception of existence (in- 
cluding the masculine element), is so much inclined to be senti- 
mental and essentially feminine, that the possibility of a boy’s 
caring for it is an idea to which our wildest flight of imagination 
is incapable of attaining. But, of course, these considerations 
will not necessarily militate against its popularity amongst 
readers whose sex is female, who are, as a rule (which is, however, 
by no means an invariable one), endowed with a natural pre- 
disposition towards sentimentality, and whose youthful inex- 
perience of life, and enthusiastic belief in ideals, are apt to make 
them less incredulous than older people as to the possibility of 
paragons. Whether or not the work will be acceptable to this 
class is a point upon which a critic who belongs to the general 
public obviously cannot pronounce a very confident opinion. 
But as most of the people represented are kindly and pleasant, 
and as “Christel” has imagination, does not moralise over- 
much, and supplies enough story and incident to keep up the 
attention, it does not seem unlikely that she may succeed in 
pleasing the audience for whom we believe her to be writing. 
One point to which we take serious exception is her treating a 
marriage between first cousins as if it were a perfectly matter- 
of-course and harmless proceeding; the evils which may be 
entailed upon offspring by these marriages render them so 
undesirable—even if not actually wrong—that we object to any 
book likely to be read by impressionable young people in which 
such marriages are encouraged. In other respects, however, a 
girl’s interest in this story will not hurt her. For though there 
may be an occasional touch of undue assumption of knowledge 
regarding things divine—as, for instance, when it is said that 
two dead children are “ probably roaming hand-in-hand about the 
gardens of Paradise””—yet the book is, on the whole, free from 
the taint of objectionable irreverence and unwholesome morbid- 
ness which too often infects religious fiction. And the complete 
and healthy acquiescence in God’s will which is inculcated 
throughout is a moral that everybody might take to he rt with 
advantage. By-the-bye, the statement that In a Moment of 
Passion can be put into a girl’s hands safely ought to be qualified 
by the remark that it would at the same time be prudent to 
caution her against taking it as a model of good English, or 
literary style; for in these matters, though not offending worse 
than many other novels do, it is not immaculate. For one 
thing, an abrupt change is frequently made from the past to 
the present tense in the midst of a descriptive passage, where 
there is no discoverable reason for such a change; and assucha 
change always produces an interruption in the flow of a reader’s 
ideas, a writer should carefully eschew it, except in those cases 
in which it assists him by a definite gain of increased clearness, 
vigour, or facility in conveying the thought that is in his own 
mind. Then, too, “beaming over with merriment” does not 
seem to us as good as the usual expression, “brimming ;” and 
though it may not be absolutely incorrect to talk of shutting the 
eyes “ from” a fact, yet the preposition “to” is employed more 
generally, and—perhaps for that reason—is more satisfactory to 
the ear. The word “ quietened,” which occurs, is not derived 
from any verb that is to be found in the ordinary dictionaries. 
And, finally, when scraps of foreign language are introduced, 
it is well to attend so far to genders as not to let a woman be 
called mio caro, or addressed as ma chévi. 





BRAZIL.* 
Tue old class of travellers,—missionaries, traders, hunters, 
naturalists—has been rapidly giving way in the last decade to a 
new class who travel neither for religion, nor commerce, nor sport, 
nor science, but who yet, with a keen eye to the three last objects 
at least, have a more practical and professional training and 
purpose in observation; we mean civil engineers, particularly 
railway engineers. Accustomed to surveying, imbued with a 
fair amount of geological, and probably a smattering at least of 
other sciences, and with habits of accurate perception anda 
certain skill in draughtsmanship and note-taking, the civil 
engineers have many advantages over the ordinary run of 
travellers. When, as in the present case, the civil engineer has 
spent a considerable time in the country on detailed surveys for 
railway purposes, he becomes perhaps as good an authority as 
one could get on a little-known and little-civilised country such 
as Brazil. Mr. Wells is a very good draughtsman. He is thus 
not only enabled to give his readers the benefit of a coupe 
of maps with a great deal of new information in them, but 
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to embellish his volumes with some very pretty drawings. 
The author’s travels, described in this book, extend from Rio de 
Janeiro, through the centre of Brazil, to Maranhao, on the 
Atlantic coast in the North of that enormous country. They 
occupied him from February in one year, to the end of July a 
year and a half afterwards, during the greater part of which 
time he was entirely alone, so far as English, or even civilised 
Brazilian company, was concerned. The only drawback is 
that they took place in 1873-75; but the author, who has been, 
and apparently still is employed as a railway engineer in Brazil, 
assures us that, for all practical purposes, the greater part of the 
country over which he then travelled is the same now as then. 
To judge from his own accounts of the country and pcople at 
the earlier date, we can well believe him. A more appalling 
country to have to live in, whether on account of Nature or man, 
can hardly be conceived. Things would have to be very bad 
indeed in England, and Canada, and New Zealand, and the 
Cape, before Brazil could be looked upon as a desirable country 
for the intending English colonist. For a civil engineer, or other 
professional or commercial man settled in Rio, or even in Bahia 
on the coast, the place might, with a large income, be passably 
pleasant. But for the intending emigrant, agricultural or 
working-man, well,—better fifty years of Europe than a 
cycle of Cathay. And the intending English emigrants have 
apparently got an inkling of the fact, as only a hundred of them 
arrived in Rio in 1884, out of a total immigration of 18,000. 
What could any one expect of a country whose unit of money is 
areis, a thousand of which go to form a silver coin of the 
same nominal value as a rupee, whose area equals Europe, 
whose population is a mixture of American-Indian, Negro, 
and Portuguese, and which at the present moment contains a 
million slaves ? Every one is fairly agreed that Rio de Janeiro, 
the capital itself, is one of the loveliest places in the world, 
especially as seen from the sea. But it is subject to terrible 
epidemics of yellow-fever, of which seemingly the best that 
can be said is that those of New Orleans are worse ; the streets 
are at any moment in the hands of a mob of ruffians called 
Capoeiros, “ whose favourite weapon is a razor, which they 
carry in their hands and hidden in their sleeves,” and who have 
been known, “out of sheer devilry and wautonness, to dis- 
embowel a man, a stranger to them and a casual looker-on ;” 
and, worst of all, every house contains a piano, and a 
high nasal voice; while the poorer houses are so filthy, that 
the only way to see out of the windows is to rub a peep-hole 
through the dirt on them with your finger. The merit of 
Rio is the abundance of its tramways—one hundred miles of 
them—and the speed at which they go. But the streets are 
execrably paved, and there is a general air of too much govern- 
ment and too little done by it. But Rio de Janeiro is in civilisa- 
tion and in “go” half-a-century ahead of the surrounding 
country, and centuries ahead of the intericr. Dirt, poverty, 
and absolute and unqualified laziness appear to be the all but 
universal characteristics of the natives. A man or woman who 
is really white is as rare as a black swan in the Latin grammar. 
Even the upper classes are various shades of brown and choco- 
late. The authcr’s journey lay at first through Minas Geraes to 
Ouro Prato, where now a railway runs, then along the River 
Paraopeba to the Rio Sao Francisco, which runs pretty nearly 
due north through eleven degrees of latitude, or 750 miles, before 
turning east to find its way to the Atlantic. The whole upper 
course of both rivers appears to be marked by swamps and 
jungle, breeding fevers and agues innumerable. When there 
is a fine day, not too hot and yet hot enough, the scenery is 
sometimes delightful: virgin forest, gigantic trees, rarely any 
two together alike—a striking peculiarity of Brazilian woods— 
vines and passion-flowers, and other creepers, hanging in 
festoons from tree to tree and pendant from every bough, 
blue waters, brilliant birds and brilliant butterflies in clouds. 
But in the woods are gigantic anacondas, boas thirty-six 
feet long and several feet thick, which are said to devour 
oxen whole, jararacas, poisonous snakes five or six feet long; 
and on the wilder rivers, alligators, ferocious fish that will eat 
a bullock and fight a man for a bird he has just killed, and the 
usual minor torments of scorpions, centipedes, ants, and mos- 
quitoes. But to add to the misery, in woods, and even in level 
cattle-pastures, there are myriads of creatures called carrapatos 
which, in many varieties, seize on you as you walk through, and 
bury their trunks in your body,—* We were perpetually dancing, 
rubbing and scratching ourselves, beating our clothes with 
branches ; the irritation was maddening; we had to make fires of 
green wood, strip ourselves, and stand over the smoke, then 





jump into the river whilst our clothes were bei 
this performance had to be i n6 Smoked ; ang 
P e repeated again and again durj 
day, and on returning home in the evening, it wag nec the 
take a bath in a solution of tobacco and water, and the 
prevent the absorption of nicotine, a fresh-water bath alten 
This was on the Sao Francise>. On the Grajuhu, a tropical ri 
flowing north into the Atlantic, near the mouth of the heat 
is a plague of piums, or sand-flies, and motucas, or bloodsue! “i 
flies, which invade even the boat on the water, while biting ants 
hornets, and mosquitoes attack on land. ’ 

In tropical or sub-tropical Brazil alike, man is extremely y; 

; . : ely vile, 
In Minas Geraes and on the Rio Sao Francisco, where the old 
Portuguese had worked gold and diamonds, the mines are aban 
doned or little worked; huge fazendas, or farms, lie abandoned 
or only half used, decayed and filthy. There is no enterprise 
and the people, men and women alike, loaf about or lie in 
hammocks all day, and dance and drink all night. This js the 
kind of thing over and over again, though not always quite %0 
bad :— 

“In front of the hut was a small pond of stagnant, muddy water 
of the appearance and consistence of café-au-lait, its surface covered 
with a thick green slime, and rank grasses and weeds surrounded ita 
borders and rotted in its noisome depths. The hut was little better 
than an open shed, and so decrepit with age and rotten with dam 
that it seemed ready to topple over at any moment....,, te 
mother, apparently not more than 22 or 25 years old, was dressed in 
a filthily dirty cotton skirt and an equally dirty cotton chemise, that 
exposed more than dirty shoulders of yellow skin and prominent 
bones ; her head of black hair was thick with the accumulations of 
beef-tat, the dirt of ages, and generations of the pediculus capitis, 
Her face was haggard, yellow, and careworn, from the chronic dys. 
pepsia of insufficient or improper food, the damp, humid climate of 
the place, and constantly recurring attacks of ague. The man waga 
fit mate for sucha woman...... A mass of matted black hair, covered 
by an old, brimless straw hat, half hid from view his sunken, spiritless 
eyes ; besides his hat, his only other garments were a tattered pair of 
old cotton trousers.” 

The curse of the reaction from the adventures of the slave-trade 
period seems to be over the whole land. The richer people arein 
the hopeless decadence of those who have seen better days. The 
poor, in a climate which from May to October is perfectly 
appalling in its incessant chill, damps, and frightful storms, but 
on a soil which only requires scratching to produce all that is 
needed, starve and suffer from fever because they will not work 
except for the immediate need of the immediate moment. Mr, 
Wells thinks that a cure may be effected by the immigration of 
stronger races. But the stronger races have better places to goto; 
and with slavery still existing, and twelve or thirteen millions of 
mixed colours in possession, how are the stronger races to effect 
the requisite revolution P 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_@——_ 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

The Magazine of Art. (Cassell and Co.)—This magazine continues 
to discharge excellently well its fanction of a popular expositor and 
chronicler of art. The frontispiece is a remarkable example of 
one of the most successful mechanical processes of the day, a photo- 
engraving after Jacob van Ruysdael, of a waterfall and watch-tower. 
Reproductions from photographs are an important feature in the 
magazine, but other kinds of art are well represented. The literary 
matter is, as usual, interesting and important. The reader learns 
much from its pages about foreign, as well as about native art; nor 
is the artistic side of archeology neglected. We must not forget to 
mention the poetry; there is not much of it—one piece for each 
number—but it is good, and appropriately illustrated. To this 
column Messrs. A. Lang, Austin Dobson, R. L. Stevenson, Ww. 
Allingham, not to mention other writers scarcely lees well known, 
have contributed. 

The Art Annual for 1886—the Christmas number of the Art Journal 
—is “L. Alma Tadema, Royal Academician: his Life and Work,” by 
Miss Helen Zimmern. It forms a companion volume to the two other 
volumes issued from the Art Journal office on Sir Frederick Leighton 
and Sir John Millais, and is profusely and beantifully illustrated with 
reproductions of many of the pictures that not so long ago were 
collected in the Grosvenor Gallery. It is evident that Mr. Alma 
Tadema can inspire great enthusiasm, for Miss Helen Zimmern 
writes of him in the most fervid manner. Her admiration, however, 
donbtless enriches her style, and makes her biography very pleasant 
reading. At this time of day, it is unnecessary to speak at length of 
the work of Mr. Tadema. It is enough to say that Miss ZimmerD 
has reproduced a wise selection from his works, This volume, which 
apart from its subject is a very handsome gift-book, is sure to stimu- 
late interest in the artist, who has been so long naturalised among 08, 
that it is difficult to think of him as not an Englishman, 
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Yet another magazine for the same well-provided-for class of 
is Harper’s Young People (Sampson Low and Co.) A critic 
that the praise which he is bound to bestow on these carefully 
noted periodicals cannot but be monotonous. The amount of 
and ability spent on them is quite beyond estimation ; and we 
ly wonder how it is provided and repaid, especially when 


pn 
a on-literary advantages as a part of their bargain. 


readers get yarious 0 

We must be content with welcoming again Little Wide Awake, 
edited by Mrs. Sale Barker (Routledge and Sons), a periodical of 
which we have spoken before more than once with well-deserved 
praise, and which presents itself this year with peculiarly good illus- 
trations. 

the Rosebud Annual (Clarke and Co.) has charmingly quaint pic- 
tares—these seem, indeed, to be its speciality—and cannot fail to be a 
favourite. 

Sunday Reading for the Young. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) 
_The “young” for whom this magazine is intended are really little 
people, still some way off their teens. It is for their benefit, probably, 
that the stories are cut up into such small snippets. They will find 

mach to amuse and interest. The illustrations are numerous and 
appropriate. 

The Little Ones’ Own Coloured Picture-Paper. (Dean and Son.)— 
With its colours to please the eye, its large type, syllabled words, 
games, puzzles, Kindergarten lessons, &c., it is excellently adapted for 
little folks. 

st. Nicholas: an Illustrated Magazine for the Young. Con- 
ducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. (Century Company, New York ; 
Warne and Co., London.)--This magazine appears, as usual, in two 
convenient volumes, and the most determined patriotism cannot 
find anything in this country that can claim to equal it. It is full of 
exactly the kind of reading that its clients want. It makes, too, a 
point of keeping up toa high standard in the literary merit of its 
articles. A kindly and instructive column addressed to young corre- 
spondents is a valuable feature. The illustrations, some of them 
showing the characteristic beauties of American wood-engraving, are 
abundant and good. 

The Boys’ Own Annual is the yearly volume of the Boys’ Own 
Paper; the Girls’ Own Annual, of the Girls’ Own Paper, and both 
appear under the auspices of the Religious Tract Society. Both are 
well-established favourites, and both appear well to deserve their 
position, if between eight and nine hundred closely printed, triple- 
columned pages, crowded with fact and fiction, the entertaining and 
the useful, adventure, history, mechanics, handicraft, popular science, 
&c., are enough to earn the gratitude of readers. The different aim 
of the two is well observed, but it is nevertheless quite true that a 
brother may read most of his sister’s paper with pleasure and advan- 
tage, and the sister will probably even more fully appreciate the 
brother’s. Both give lists of contributors and artists which are in 
themselves no slight guarantees of excellence. 


The Song of Songs. With Twenty-six Etchings after Bida. (J.C. 
Nimmo.)—In this handsome volume we have the “ Song of Solomon” 
as it stands in the Revised Version. The artist has taken, we gather 
from the illustrations (for introduction and notes are, perhaps judi- 
ciously, withheld), that view of the “Song” which holds the subject 
tobea maiden of Lebanon, taken into the harem of Solomon, and 
afterwards restored to her rural lover. In one of the most attractive of 
the illustrations (“ The King has brought me into his chambers ’’), we 
see the maiden pacing sadly through the cloisters of the Royal palace. 
The face, figure, and expression here are all that can be desired. 
We cannot say that all are equal to this. We should be inclined, for 
instance, to put a considerable interval between this and the eighth 
etching, “I adjure you, O daughter of Jernsalem.’”’ The last of the 
series, “Thou that dwellest in the gardens,’’ touches again a high 
point of excellence. ‘I have compared thee, O my love, to a steed,” 
isa spirited drawing, well rendered by the etcher. The paper and 
print are appropriately good ; and the volume, as a whole, is a good 
example of one of the statelier kind of gift-books. 


A very pretty and convenient little gift-book is The Illustrated 
Pocket Shakespeare. Edited by J. Talfourd Blair. (D. Bryce and 
Son, Glasgow.)—It consists of eight small volumes, weighing (whole- 
bound in leather) about 40z. each, and measuring 3} in. by 2} in. 
by din., and therefore really fit for the pocket. The whole eight are 
enclosed in a box cabinet, which weighs, when fall, about 2 lb., and 
might go very well in a very modest corner of one’s luggage. When 
we say that the volumes are very clearly printed on good paper, that 
there is a glossary, an index to common quotations, and a life, not to 
speak of illustrations, we have said enough to show that this is really 
@ most convenient, as it is certainly a handsome little book. The 
price is surprisingly small. 

Gruy’s Elegy. Illustrated by Norman Prescott Davies. (Field 
and Tuer.) —Professor J. W. Hales contributes an introduction, which 
says pointedly and well what has to be said about the Elegy, and 
gives the stanzas which the severe taste of the poet rejected from his 





work when it was put finally into shape. The rejection was right; 
but we are very glad, nevertheless, to have the stanzas. The illus. 
trations, reproduced in fac-simile from the original drawings, are very 
pleasing. The frontispiece is Stoke Pogis Church, to which Professor 
Hales attributes the inception of the poem, though, as he says, 
“there is nothing in the poem that localises it exclusively.” Of the 
other drawings, we would single out for notice those that bear the 
mottoes, “The plowman homeward plods his weary way,” “To 
scatter plenty o’er a smiling land,” and “ His listless length at noon- 
tide would he lay, And pore upon the brook that babbled by.” 

The Vicar of Wakefield. (John Hogg.)—This classic appears with 
a biographical introduction from the pen of Mr. H. J. Nicoll, a good 
paper, and giving in the way of narrative and criticism what a reader 
requires. It is a curious Latinism, by the way, to say that in “‘ The 
Deserted Village” (which Mr. Nicoll seems to be quite right in 
refusing to identify with the poet’s Irish home), “ we find fully 
exposed the strange hallucination that England was being depopu- 
lated.” ‘“ Exposed’”’ is not now used for “expounded.” The illustra- 
tions, thirty-two in number, are reproduced in fac-simile from 
Mulready’s drawings. 

The Handy Natural History. By the Rev.J.G. Wood. (Religious 
Tract Society.) —One can hardly expect much that is new ina popular 
book on this subject; but we get exactly what we are led to expect 
by the title, a convenient account of the subject by a writer who is 
thoroughly well acquainted with it, and who knows how to put his 
knowledge in a convenient and accessible shape. The book is divided 
into twelve chapters, the animals mentioned are several hundreds in 
number, and there are between two and three hundred illustrations. 

Heroes of Industry. By Evan Rowland Jones. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—These sixteen sketches, each of them illustrated with a 
portrait of its subject, describe various persons who have made them- 
selves a name in commerce, manufacture, or other great industrial 
employments. Sir William Armstrong is the first on the list, and, 
curiously enough, another Newcastle man, Mr. Joseph Cowen, is the 
last. France is represented by M. de Lesseps; Germany by Johann 
Georg Lohmann, Director of the North German Lloyd’s Company ; 
and Italy by Signor Raffaele Rubattino, whose name was honourably 
connected with the mercantile marine of Italy. There is no more 
interesting sketch in the volume, nor one written more con amore, 
than that of Mr. Cowen. Mr. Jones might be described as a little 
too laudatory ; but this, considering his subject, is not a serious fault. 
He is certainly too combative; why, for instance, must he sneer at 
culture by saying that the distinguished names of the world include 
but a small per-centage of wranglera and “honours” men among 
them ?—a statement quite untrue. Bat his book is a good and readable 
one. 

Home Pictures, Written by G. Reddish. Pictures by Woldemar 
Friedrich. (S.P.C.K.)—The pictures are pretty; the verses might 
be improved. Rhymes should rhyme, and lines should scan, however 
young the readers for whom they are intended. And why, we may 
ask, should the goat that would not draw the carriage (and goats are 
not beasts of draught), “go for some days to the stable, and stay 
there alone in the dark without corn ?” From the same publishers 
we also have Pictures and Rhymes for Holiday Times. Pictures by 
L. V. Kramer, and Rhymes by R. P. Scott. These rhymes are quaint 
and pretty, the pictures not quite so much to our liking asin the volume 
last noticed. 





Illustrations. Conducted by Francis George Heath. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—We welcome with all wishes for its pro- 
sperity and long life, this new magazine, a collected volume of which 
we have now for the first time before us. Its object is to give, ata 
small cost, good reading and good pictures, by the latter being meant 
not, of course, elaborately executed works of art, but satisfactory 
reproductions of portraits, illustrations of machinery, landscapes, &c. 
Sometimes illustrations of artistic books are copied, as is done in two 
good examples on pp. 110-111. Sometimes pictures are sketched, ag 
the “ Deer-stalking ’’ scenes on pp. 64-65. The portraits are generally 
good; and the reading seems to have been carefully selected. The 
great Mr. Winans gives us a short, lucid account, and a spirited 
sketch, of ‘‘ Salmon-fishing on Loch Tay.” The magazine has found 
a place of its own in a kind of literature where one would have thought 
there was scarcely a place vacant. 


The editors of Hood’s Comic Annual have, as usual, taken great 
pains to give their readers abundance and variety, both in letterpress 
and in illustrations. Within the compass of not much over a hundred 
pages, they give over forty pieces in prose and verse. But is the skit 
or the practical joke taking the place of the old-fashioned love-story 
at Christmas-time? It would almost seem so, for out of all these 
forty pieces, there is hardly one that can be regarded as serious or 
pathetic. Perhaps as near an approach to such as can be mentioned 
is “ Cupid’s Tattoo,” by Mr. Byron Webber ; and even in it the comedy 
is of more importance than the love-making, to which it forms the 
background. Among the best prose pieces in this year’s Annual are 
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‘The Endless Duel of Over-Danbury,’ by Mr. J. W. Houghton ; 
“Such an Awfal Muff,’ by Mr. John Northcott; “Loafing and 
Loving,’’ by the author of “ My Neighbour Nellie ;’’ and “ Bismarck 
in London,” by Mr. G. RB. Sims. This last, which tells of the exploits 
of a clever swindler in London who passes himself off as the German 
Chancellor travelling incognito, is really very comic. Many of the 
verses, particularly those by Mr. Manville Fenn and Mr. H. C. 
Newton, are much above the average of the season. 


Messrs. Cassell and Co. have issued the first part of a new shilling 
magazine, the title of which, the Lady’s World, very fairly indicates 
its character. In beauty of illustration, and quality of paper and 
type, it makes a great advance on the ordinary lady’s paper. The 
colouring in the first picture in it, “ An Autumn Idyll,” even although 
it is only the reproduction of a lady’s costume, is exquisite. The 
fashion-pictures—pictures of fashions not only here, but in Paris, 
Vienna, and Berlin—are free from the woodenness that marks 
most things of the kind, and have, indeed, almost the reality of 
photographs. As for the letterpress, Mrs. Cashel Hoey contributes a 
short and characteristically graceful story, entitled “A Little Aver- 
sion;” and the Rev. W. W. Tulloch a brief and appreciative sketch 
of the Queen in the Highlands. There are also fashionable notes, 
and theatrical notes, and musical notes, and notes about artistic 
needlework, and facts about ladies in the hunting-field, and instruc- 
tions as to the cooking of pretty little dinners, and what nct. But it 
is decidedly the literary department in the Lady’s World that needs 
“ stiffening.” The illustrations are already all that can be desired. 


Oranges and Alligators. By Iza Doffas Hardy. (Ward and 
Downey.)—A timely book about a sunny land, and so pleasantly 
written, that even when Mrs. Hardy gossips idly, and describes 
at length commonplace scenes and trivial incidents, she is never 
otherwise than entertaining. Florida is an interesting corner of the 
United States, blessed with a winter as mild as the most genial of 
English summers, and where the invalid who migrates South to escape 
the rigour of a Northern climate may find agreeable society, and all 
the comforts of civilisation. But Mrs. Hardy, combining the useful 
with the entertaining, gives good advice and valuable information to 
intending emigrants. Florida’s chief indastry is orange-growing, 
and there is every reason to believe that it is both profitable and 
attractive, though not so easily mastered as many sanguine people 
have been led to suppose. There are two ways of acquiring an orange- 
grove. You may either make one or buy one ready made; but the 
making process is very slow, the buying method very costly. In the 
one case, the planter purchases a bit of primeval forest at a low figure, 
clears it, sets his plants, nurses them lovingly, and waits patiently, 
for eight years must pass before his trees begin to bear, twelve before 
they attain full maturity. The other alternative is to buy a grove of 
full-grown trees. As touching prices, Mrs. Hardy quotes from the 
list of a local land-agent the particulars of several properties offered 
for sale. One is a five-acre grove, “ with 350 trees, budded ; five years 
from the bud,” not a full-grown grove by any means; the price asked 
was $1,800. Another consists of sixty acres, of which six acres 
only are cleared, with 150 bearing and 1,000 nursery trees, price 
$5,000. The third is an estate of forty acres, with 2,000 trees, of 
which 1,500 are bearing, together with a good house, and a garden, 
producing guavas, pine-apples, &c., the whole valued at $30,000. 
Hence capital is indispensable; but if the settler be strong of body 
and resolute of character, clears his own land, plants his own trees, 
and is willing to work while his grove grows, he may make a little 
money go a long way, and a plantation of bearing trees is as good as 
an annuity, and gives little more trouble. Living is very cheap, too, 
and for chilly people the climate is all that could be desired. The 
winters are simply delicious, and the summers, though decidedly 
warm, are less trying and oppressive than the summers of the North- 
Eastern States. 


A House of Tears: an Original Story. (Ward and Downey.)— 
This is a dreadful book, a shilling “ shocker,’’ which, when once begun, 
you will almost certainly read to the end, for it is cleverly con- 
structed and well written. The author knows how to tell a story, 
and though the plot is grotesque to the last degree and wildly im- 
possible, it is unquestionably ingenious and probably original. At 
any rate, though we have heard of people possessing snake-like 
natures, and Elsie Venner had the imprint of a crotalus round her 
neck, we never before met with an instance, even in a Wendish 
legend, of a man with a forked tongue and venom fangs, which, 
however often they are extracted, grow again in a few months! Yet 
such a monster as this is the hero of A House of Tears, and albeit ex- 
tremely amiable, and as a rule sweet-tempered, he has an unpleasant 
way, when excited, of flying at his dearest friends and burying his 
fangs in their flesh. In the end he providentially bites himself and 
so dies, to the great grief of the narrator, Dr. Emanuel, who is about 
the greatest nincompoop that ever figured in fiction. Though a 
physician and a man of the world, he behaves like a hysterical 
woman, weeps and swoons continually, and when Brabazon, the man- 
eerpent, puts out his tongue at him, he goes off in a dead faint, and 





does not recover for days. A more appropriate title than ¢ 
chosen would be “‘ A Man of Tears and Fears.” Nobody with 
sense of the ridiculous could have written such a story, wh 
though it is, and discerning readers will probably be . : a 
decide whether the intention of the author is to make their flesh ¢ 
with his horrors, or amuse himself at their expense. = 
The Last Stake: a Tale of Monte Carlo. By Madame R. Fu: 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is a piteous story of the woes that 
wrought by the gambling-tables at Monte Carlo. The most iobesesia 
victim is Clemenza Ronzi, a prima donna who is unhappily engp i 
by the love of gambling, and who sacrifices to this her ae 
love, and even her life. Other victims, male and female, there oo 


he ong 


their fate is graphically described. Unfortunately, this is a Re 
which nothing can touch ; but we wish all the success that is oan 


to Madame Foli’s laudable attempt at least to warn those that are 
yet untempted. One thing must be said. All France ig an ante, 
chamber to Monte Carlo. Gambling on a small scale—if it he amal] 
where a man may win or lose £200 at a sitting—ig publicly carrieg ag 
in any French town where it is worth while to keep a table; and the 
people who learn the elements at the casinos of Boulogne, or Dieppe 
or Granville, go on and complete their education at Monaco, : 


The Shrine of Death, and other Stories. By Lady Dilke, (Bout. 
ledge and Sons.) —Lady Dilke is an accomplished and skilful Writer 
and her art does not fail her in the eight stories of which thig Volume 
is composed. But we can say little more for them. We cannot think 
that any reader will be the better or the happier for them. Their 
studied gloom might be no objection if they were true to the fine mora] 
announced in the preface, that to have “an end, a purpose . . . , ; , 
is the great distinction, the supreme justification of a life.” But we 
fail to see their connection with it. 


MacGazines AND SERIAL PusriicaTions.—We have received the 
following for November :—The Magazine of Art, which commences 
new volume.—The English Illustrated Magazine.—Harper’s Monthly, 
—Part 1 of a new and revised serial edition of Cassell’s Illustrated 
History of England.—Part 1 of a new serial edition of Baines’s History 
of Lancashire, edited by J. Croston, F.S.A. (J. Heywood, Manchester.) 
—No. 1 of the Biblical Illustrator, by the Rev. J. 8. Exell, M.A. (Nisbet 
and Co.)—Part 6 of Leech’s Illustrations from Punch.—The Homiletic 
Magazine.—The Anglican Church Magazine.—The Month.—The 
Scottish Church.—The Contemporary Pulpit.—The Dublin University 
Review.—The Forwm.—The Churchman.—Time.—The Gentleman's 
Magazine.—B:lgravia.—Temple Bur.—Tho Army and Navy Magazine, 
—The Argosy.—Eastward Ho !—Science Gossip.—The Century Maga. 
zine.—The Atlantic Monthly.—The Indian Maguzine.—Chambers's 
Journal.—Cassell’s Magazine.—The Quirer, which commences a new 
volume, and in which Sarah Doudney commences a new serial tale, 
—The Sunday at Home.—Good Words and its Christmas number,— 
The Sunday Magazine and its Christmas number.—All the Year 
Round.—The Leisure Hour.—The Boy’s Own Paper.—St. Nicholas,— 
The Girl’s Own Paper.—Le Follet. 
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over 500,000 were sold in France in three years. 
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“Tt onght most cortainly to be in the hands of every parent of young children ; 
as much as its matter demands this.”’—Atheneum, 





its manner 
“One of the most remarkable books ever written; nothing at all equal to it 
pas ever been put within the reach of the English scholar. The illustrations 
groas numerous as they are beautiful. There is nothing among our ordinary 








school books to compare them with.”’—Practical Teacher, 






«A text-book that truth compels us to welcome in words of unstinted praise. 
This work is one of sterling merit. To many teachers it will come as a revela- 
tion in the methods of science exposition. No extract can give a fair idea of the 







charm of the author’s style.”—Tablet. 





“Anadmirable little book.’’—Christian World, 





«Jt is a unique combination of scientific knowledge, with simply interesting 
and captivating information. Every paragraph is a lesson in exact observation, 
t, and cl tion of the 






if 





in reasoning, and in science. The order, arrang 
matter are in every way admirable.”—School Board Chronicle, 






“4 most useful little work.”—Public Opinion. 





“ admirably transluted.”’—Civil Service Gazette, 








RELFE BROTHERS, 
6 CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS, ALDERSGATE, LONDON. 
w ready, price 1s. All Booksellers. 


No 

MONG the TETCHAS of CENTRAL ASIA. 
“This is a satire on modern life.’—Spectator. ‘* A fine skit on female rule 
in public affairs.’—Bolton Adverticer. ‘Is decidedly clever.”’—Literary World. 
och genuine humour.’’—Shefield Independent, ‘* Will raise many a laugh.”’— 
Western Morning News. ‘The whole is well written and amusing.”—Bath Herald. 
“§nitableto while away an hour or two in a railway train.”—People’s Journal. 

London: SourHERN PusiisHina Company, 160 Fleet Street, E.C. 


i alealalaaaaias and NORGATE’S LIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
The ANATOMY of NEGATION. 
Author of “The Philosophy of Disenchantment.” 
Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. 
A SYSTEM of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Arruvur 
M,8urrx, Second Edition, 502 pp., crown 8vo, cloth. 
Imp. 4to, price 6s. 
LANE’S ARABIC-ENGLISH LEXICON. 
Staxtzr Lanz-PooLe. Vol. VIII., Fasciculus I. (N.) 


Wuuuams and Noraarte, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
2 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE 
THEM FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles, Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.8., &. 
With 55 Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION.— 
“** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘‘ Gives many 
a usefol hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.””"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 


and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
Strand, London, W.C. 




















By Epcar Satrvs, 
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Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a pleasing 
fragrance to the breath. It is by far the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CO, 





ROWLANDS’ 







ODONTO 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Dr. GORDON STABLES’S NEW BOOK. 


The CRUISE of the LAND YACHT 


‘WANDERER ;’ or, Thirteen Hundred Miles in my Caravan. By Gorpon 

Stasies, M.D., R.N. With Photograph and Illustrations, handsomely 

bound, 8vo, 93. 
This book describes the adventures of a “gentleman gipsy”’ in a 1,300-mile 
caravan tour throughout the length and breadth of Eng’and and Scotland across 
the Grampian range. The whole was written from hour to hour on the coupe of 
the carriage, in which the author lived. The adventures include chapters on 
children, on wild flowers, and the humours of the road, with numerous illustra. 
tions by J. Finnemore and others. 


NEW WORK by Professor STOKES, of DUBLIN. 


IRELAND and the CELTIC CHURCH: a 


History of Ireland, from St, Patrick to the English Conqnest in 1172. By 
Rev. G. T. Stoxes, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Dablin. Crown 8vo, 93. 
“It describes, from the original authorities, the origin and introduction of 
Celtic Christianity, the social life of St. Patrick’s age, the invasion of the Danes, 
the doctrines, missions, and scholarship of the Irish monks, and traces the course 
of events which led to the conquest by Strongbow and the Normans. It throws 
much light on the causes of Ireland’s present state. 


The LIFE of JOHN WESLEY. By the Rev. 


Joun TELFORD, Author of “‘ Wesley Anecdotes,’ &c. With a Fac-simile Letter 
of John Wesley's as a Frontispiece. Price 73 6d, handsomely bound. 


The MIRACULOUS ELEMENT in the 


GOSPELS, By A.B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testa- 
ment Exegesis in Free Church College, Glasgow, Author of “The Parabolic 
Teaching of Christ,” &c, 8vo, 12a. 


JOHN a LASCO: his Earlier Life and 


Labours. A Contribution to the History of the Reformation in Poland, 
eat and England, By Dr, Hermann Catton, St. Petersburg. Crown 
vo, 73 6d. 


The CHARTER of CHRISTIANITY: an 


Examination, in the Light of Modern Criticism, of Our Blessed Lord's Sermon 
on the Mount, and its Ethical Precepts compared with the best Moral 
Teaching of the Ancient World. By the Rev. Canon ANDREW Tart, D.D., 
ee F.R.S.E., Author of *‘The Messages to the Seven Churches,” &. 

vo, 123, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING GIFT BOOKS. 
Splendidly Bound and Illustrated. 


THRILLING TALES of ENTERPRISE and 


PERIL, ADVENTURE and HEROISM. By Dr. James Macautay, Editor 
of the Leisure Hour. Sixteen Full-page Illustrations, 63, 


SOME of our FELLOWS. A School Story. 


By Rev. T. S. Miturnaton, M.A. Sixteen Full-page Illustrations, 63. 


CHARLIE LUCKEN at SCHOOL and 


COLLEGE. By Rev. H. O. Apams, M.A., Author of ‘For Jamos or 
George?” Eight Full-page Illustrations, 6s. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LETTER to Mrs. GASKELL. Hitherto 
Unpublished. See the British Weekly, November 12th. 
Every Friday, price 1d. 

REMINISCENCES of the BRONTE SISTERS. With a 
Portrait of ANNIE BRONTE, by her Sister CHartorrte. 
See the First Number of the British Weekly, November 5th. 
Every Friday, price 1d. 


THE FOREIGN BIBLICAL LIBRARY. 


Edited by Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., Editor of the Expositor. 
The Volumes of the Series will be issued at the uniform price of 7s 6d, 
The FIRST VOLUME is now ready, price 7s 6d, entitled— 
STILL HOURS. By Richard Rothe. 

Translated by JANE T, STODDART. With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
JOHN MACPHERSON, M.A, 

This collection of profound and suggestive aphorisms by the great thinker, 
Rothe, has attained a very wide circulation in Germany. 


THE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATOR. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., 
Editor of the Expositor. 


Now ready, the FIRST VOLUME, price 2s 6d. 
A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 
By the Rev. Prebendary ROW, M.A. 








WORKS BY SIR J. WILLIAM DAWSON, F-R.S., LL.D., 


President of the British Association, 


i. 
The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. With 20 illustra- 
tions, Eighth Edition, Revised, 7s 6d, 


II. 
The ORIGIN of the WORLD, according to Revelation and 
Science. Third Edition, crowrj 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
III, 
FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


an Attempt to Illustrate the Characters and Condition of Prehistoric Men in 


Europe by those of the American Races. With 44 Illustrations, £econd 
Edition, 7s 6d. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—~—— 


Anniversary Book ; & Record, 12M0 .......ssssssseescersensenesesesserserens (Waterston) 2/6 
Arpentigny (C. 8S. D. ), La Science de la Main, cr 8vo... 
Ashton (J.), Legendary History of the Cross, 8vo .. 

Banks (G.‘N.), Autobiography of Serjeant William Lawrence (8S. Low & Co.) 6/0 





... (Ward & Lock) 7/6 
aiseoueen aicambed ial (Unwin) 10/6 


Beale (L. S.), Our Morality, Cr 8VO ..........sseseeseeeesenrerseeretes aeeaial (Churchill) 2/6 


Berry (G. A.), Subjective Symptoms in Eye Diseases, 8yo... 
Black (J.), Gas-Fitting, 12m0 .......ssssseceercseeresnserreernescevenceseesees Lockwood) 3) 
Bosanquet (B.), Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy, cr 8v0 (C.K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Burnett (F. H. } Little Lord Fauntleroy, cr 810 .......cessecsesseseersseeeces (Warne) 6/0 
Chaplin (J. D.), Chronicle of the —— ‘ag BVO wn. 
Chapman (E.), Golden Pavement, cr 8 
Cooke (E. A.), Diocesan History of Killaloe Kilfinora, kos « Es a & Oo.) 2/6 





inpkin & Co.) 5/ 


-(Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
saneposkeasiecavsndeds vapobbanseb sevshes tan (Shaw) 1/6 





Dent (W.), Ceylon: a Poem, cr 8vo .. senliabotnaev ube K. Paul & Co.) 1/6 
Driver’s Box, and other Stories, cr Bis soccesesssccnugaeeee Wr ‘W. Gardner) 3/6 
Du Bose (H. C.), The Dragon, Image, and Demon, 8y0 soeeasneseehand (Partridge) 7/6 
Elliott (H. W.), An Arctic Province, 8V0 .......-+..00 ssesseeeeeeeeeee(Se LOW & Co.) 16/0 


Engel (E.), From Mozart to Mario, 2 vols. cr 8vo... 


sicumneeinaiadll (Bentley) 21/ "0 





Farjeon (B. L.), Golden Land, Cr 810....ccs0-ssceccoeceeseeseesenrerces (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Frost (F.), Reminiscences of a Country Journalist, 8v0.... a ™ i 12/6 


Giberne (A.), Father Aldur, Cr 870 ........:ssscsseereeceeeee 
Green (E. 8.), Temple’s Trial, i ee 
Hall (H.) Society in the Elizabethan Age, BVO ..crcoccereeee 







sssssessesseee (Seeley) 5/0 
— ...(Nelson) 5,0 
mene 10/6 





Hannington (J.), First Bishop of Eastern Africa, cr 8VO ...........0.0000: eeley) 7/6 
Harte (B.), Queen of the Pirate Isles, cr 8V0.....0.....0se0000 “(Chatto & Windus 5/0 
Hissey (J. J.), On the Box Seat, 8V0 .......000+ ; ase (Bentley) 16/0 
Hocking (S. K), Real Grit, cr AE RRES I (Warne) 2/6 
Home (F. W.), The Wrath of the Fay, 16mo .. CW. W. Gardner) 2/6 
Horace, translated by J. E. Elzood, 12m0 ..1....cccesssseoesenreecceeesseeees (Wyman) 3/0 


Hovell (J.), Practical Manager’s Slide Rule, 12mo 
Hume (A. 8.), Tables of Interest, &., cr 8vo......... us 
Humphrey (W.), Christian Marriage, ED oc nnteresorsesensans (CO. K. Paul & Co.) 1/6 





...(Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 
(Simpkin & = 5/0 


Lady Branksmere, by Author of “‘ Phyllis,’’ 3 vols. er rene & inter) 31/6 


Lang (A.), In the Wrong Paradise, cr 8V0..,........00 aoneaweniia 
Lascelles (J.), Golden Fetter: Poems, cr 8vo .... 
Laurie (8S. S.), Lectures on Universities, cr 8yo .... 


Paul & Co.) 6/0 
(C.K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
AC. K. Paul & Co) 6/0 






Levi (E.), Mysteries of Magic, 8V0 ......cccccsssorssssecerseseeesenes Seeesedeed (Redway) 10/6 
Liddon (H. P.), Seventeen Sermons, “8vo. ensgesensmnnsentnassetaconsnbansuanesy (Higham) 2/0 
Lucas (J.), Pleasures of a Pigeon Fancier, cr 8y0.. (8. Low & Co.) 5/0 
Maitland (E ), Parva, cr EEA OT REE S | (W. Blackwood) 5 0 
Martin (J. M. H.), Ambulance Lectures, Cr 8V0........+.20s00006 (J. A. Churchill) 2/ 

Needell (J. H.), Story of Philip Methuen, 3 vols. cr 8vo. vo we Blackwood) 25/6 
Pennell (J. and E.), An Italian Pilgrimage, Cr 8V0.....0..s:00cesceeceeeeeees (Seeley) 6/2 


Penrice (J.), Dictionary and Glossary of the woniaed ‘ato... (0. K. Paul & Co.) 21/0 
AS. 


Prideaux (F.), Philip Molesworth, cr 8vo 
+ my (H.), Sententise Artis, cr Saas 


Scott (W.), Lay of the Last Minstrel, roy 8v0. 


Low & Co.) 6/0 


oe (E. P.), Driven Back to Eden, Cr 8V0......s0.00+++s00scesseeseeee (Ward & Lock) 2/0 
..(Chatto & Windus) 16/0 










Shaftesbury, Earl, or True Nobility, cr 8yo....... w...(Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Smith (A.), Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, roy 8vo.. senaiaian (Bentley) 21/0 
Smith (A. ). Marchioness of Brinvilliers, roy 8VO .......s0ceecsceerrererees i ntley) 21/0 
Stuart (E ), Muriel’s Marriage, 3 vols. Cr BVO ........c.seceeeee (Hurst & ow ae 31/6 
Thackeray (W. M.), Sultan Stork, and other Stories, DOD citssesamcused Redway) 10/6 
Trollope (J.), Mysteries of Modern London, 12mo ,........... - &R. Gteawell) 2/0 


Waldmeier (Tr. ), Autobiography of, 8V0  ........06 bene 
Winchester (M. E.), Pearl of the Sea, BE BID -ccrcreesece 





sentensvasess (Partridge) 5/0 
enedateresnssssesacens (Seeley) 5,0 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


not later than noon on Friday. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 


Nitsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 


Ursam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where winaneitdel clita can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 














APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of the 


drinking water.”—Dr. HERMANN WEBER, F.R.O P. 


“* Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 


to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the malarious influences 
which pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.”—Sir Henry THompson, F.R.C.S. 


‘ I quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. No one 


need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.’’—Dr, 
FRANCIS PARSONS, 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 


COD LIVER OIL. 





“‘Is as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be,”’—Lancet, 

**Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil,”’— British Medical Journal, 


‘No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 


Sold ONLY in c rr bottles, at 
1s 4d, 28 6d, 4s 9d, and 9s, f 
Chemists everywhere, 


“PERFECTED ” 





FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is 


avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of 
CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY than 
heretofore. 


The ordinary dose is a large wineglassful (4 ounces), taken fasting. Most 


efficacious and more acceptable to the palate when heated or mixed with an 
equal quantity of very hot water. 


“*T know nothing at ali equal to Friedrichshall. The LONGER it is taken, the 


SMALLER is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose.” 


Sir Henry THompson, F.R.C.S. Lond. 





PSTAIRS _ and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERA 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN “ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 


YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 


: 
! 





permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
n quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on . ieee to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 

Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8,W. 


C., to whom Subscriptions and 





———___ 


SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S NEW Booxg, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWH: 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8y0, 


LADY 








BRANKS MERE 


By the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN,” “ Mrs, GEOFFREY 4, 








Just published, New and Cheaper pomp crown 8yo, with 
Pp Pp i oleae, @s, 'y a Portrait, 53: 5 loth, 


The LIFE of FRANK BUCKLANp 


By his Brother-in-Law, GrorGE C, Bomras, Editor of “ Notes ang Totti , 


from Animal Life,” 
Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, he 


NOTES and JOTTINGS 


ANIMAL LIFE. By the late Frank Buckianp. 


from 


NEW VOLUMES OF SYMONDS’ “ RENAISSANCE 
IN ITALY.’’ 
Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 323. 


The CATHOLIC REACTION, 


In Two Parts. By Joun Appinaton Symonps, Author of “ Sketches and 
Studies in Italy,” ‘Sketches in Italy and Greece,” “ Italian Byways,” &, 


Now ready, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, with 8 Illustrations by George da 
Maurier, 63, 


COURT ROYAL. By the Author of 


** John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” &c. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIBERALISM in RELIGION. By 


W. Pace Rozerts, M.A., Minister of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, London, for. 
merly ‘Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of “Law and God,” “ Reasoi asonable 
Service,” &c. 
“Singularly patient and eloquent......Sometimes rise into noble eloquence, and 
always give the impression of a mind singularly free from ecclesiastical formalism, 
and professional habits of thought.”—Spectator, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 








“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeicxH Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 








Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Prin} 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, pales 6d, d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 








‘“ PATRIOTISM AND CONTENT,” 


says The Queen of October 2nd, 1886, ‘go hand in hand wher 
selecting a useful Winter Dress this season, for the materials 
manufactured by 


Messrs. Hy. PEASE & CO.’S SUCC"s» DARLINGTON, 


meet all the requirements of fastidious buyers, as well as of 
economically inclined ones, 


THE DARLINGTON CROSS-WARP SERGES, 


All-Wool Foulés and Gold Medal Cashmeres (always in favour, and 
NEVER as yet SUPERSEDED as a WOOLLEN FABRIC) 


have,” says the above authority, “justly a world-wide reputation 
which they fully maintain in their New Patterns, the colouring 
being after the latest modes, and exceedingly artistic. 


But a line to 
MESSRS. H. PEASE AND CO0.’S SUCCESSORS, 
THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, 


will bring a TEMPTING BOX of PATTERNS, when the cot 
tents can be discussed and studied in a far more satisfactory 
manner than is conveyed in a mere verbal description.” 


All parcels carriage paid. 
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ee 
PATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


NARY MEETING of the present 
The Sy TUESDAY, the 16th in-t., at 

Session YAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street, 
2 don, when a Paper will be read on “The 

& ~saathe Conditions of Working Railway Traffic 

Com ferent Countries,” by J. S. Jeans, Esq. 

nD Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 


The 
—The 
ORIA UNIVERSITY. 
he are about to appoint EXTERNAL 
gXAMINERS in the fo'luwing Subjects :— 
1, MATERIA MEDICA and PHARMACY. 
9, MEDICINE. 
Me a. ill be for three years, at the ex 
i sill be for : q a 
Rai appoint en the Fxaminer will not be eligible 
jane Jection. For further particulars, apply to the 
oe OISTRAR. Applications must be sent in on or 


1886, 
before Deoember #60, USS... BENTLEY, M.A., 
Registrar. 





Manchester. 


ARTNER WANTED in LADIES’ 
SCHOUL near London. Fifty pupils. ,, Half 
or one-third share.—Acdress, ‘* PARTNER,” 141 
Highbury New Park. 


aa 
HE MISSES S. and R. ALLEN- 
OLNEY (formerly Head Mistresses resnec- 
fively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High 
Schools), residing in the healthy suburb of Hamp- 
stead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES to board 
nd educate. Thearrangements are thoze of a refined 
aan Large playground, and full-sized tennis. 
court. Preparation, if desired, for University 
Examinations and degrees. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to parents of present and former pupils,—41 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
O CAMBRIDGE, 











PRESIDENT. 
Bis Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G, 
The object of this Colleze is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age. and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
icine. 
ee are admitted at 16, and a Degree may ke 
en at 19, b ! 
= Oollege charges for Lo¢ging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £24 per annum. 
For farther information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridze. 


Ss": ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 


DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 

&cheme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


ORTHING.—LAUSANNE 
HOUSKH, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A, 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages, French taught by a 
resident Frerch Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticularz, apply as above. 
AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 
Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils,— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland, 


QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A, 

High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides. Remark- 
ably healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 

muasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field. 

aluable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 

versities, 

HE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 

PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 

fiom Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 

all the Publie Schools, Special facilities for Clergy- 

men's sons entering for Marlborough —For particu- 
lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 


()8GAN for SALE (new), suitable for 


place of worship or private residence. Splendid 
full, powerful, sweet tone; six stops, bourdons and 
| cog 80 notes; beautifully decorated speaking 
ront. Can be seen and tried at any time.—W. 
STAPLEY, 13 Doynton Street, Dartmouth Park Hill, 
London, N. 


























“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
used by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, as” H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free, BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C. ; 3 
lian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
8t., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 





A CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital ... eco ca eee 


e+. £1,000,000 
Income ... an “- ae «+. 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000, 





CHAIRMAN ... -- Harvie M. Farguuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN Secretary 





ESTABLISHED 1951. 
IRK BECK BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Divitends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSUOROFT, Manager. 

March Slst, 1884, 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1825, 
Invested Funds, 6} millions sterling, 
Annual Revenue, £900,000. 

At the division of surplus declared on May 11th, 
1886, Reversionary Bonus additions to the amount of 
£930,000 were added to Policies. 

Moderate rates of premiums. Liberal conditions. 

Tables of Kates and all other information on appli- 
cation. 

London : 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

HGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
, WILLIAM C. SAOLONALD, } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Instituted 1823, 
Assets on December Slst, 1885............-c000 £5,248,223 
Iucome for the Year 1885...............0..:00008 438,476 
Amount P.«id in Claims to Dec. 31st, 1885 14,536,593 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the Five 
Years ending Dec. 31st, 1834 .0...... ...ceeeee 690,946 
Reversionary Bonuses hithertoallotte! ... 6,889,937 
The Expenses of Managemont, including Commis- 
sion, are about 4} per cent. of the Income, 
The limits of free travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced. 
Loans granted on security of Policies, Life In- 
terests, Reversions, and Borough and County Rates, 
as well as on other approved securities. 
Life Interests and Reversions are purchased, 
Claims paid immediately on proof of death and 
title. 
Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introdaction. 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 
cation to the ACTUARY. 
NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 











Paid-up Capital 
IE IE vaseisinccnssitetsastncccntins 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are grauted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum, and transferable by ‘eo 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Suc 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and en its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January lst, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issne is 


500,000, ‘ ; 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 





AJOR HALLETI’S PEDIGREE 
CEREALS, free to any railway station in 

Great Britain —HALLETT’S ape at 
COMPANY, Limited, Brighton. Telegraphic eS", 





** Pedigree, Brighton.” 





HE CATHERINE-STREET 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
Newspaper Proprietors, Printers, Publishers, and 
Advertisement Contractors. 
Head Office—12 and 14 Catherine Street, Strand. 
City Offices—65 Leadenhal! Street, K.C. 

This Association is the only firm poasessing 
facilities for the complete production of journalistic 
undertakings. Conducting its busines upon entirely 
new principles, and under the direction of a Board of 
experienced Newspaper Proprietors and Journalists, 
it has, during the past few years, been instrumental 
in transform'ng several papers, which had previously 
been carried on at a loss, into lucrative properties ; 
and the Directors are now prepared to place the 
printing, publishing, and advertising facilities of the 
Association at the disposal «f newspaper proprietors 
generally, who at present are dependent upon a variety 
of agencies—none of them under a central and ex- 
perienced control—and are compelled to keep up ex- 
pensive offi-es and staffs for the purposes of their 
papers, without securing the advantages which only 
an extensive connection with the wholesale news- 
agents, advertisement contractors, and others can 
command. 

Possessing large premises in the centre of the 
publishing world, the Association affords its clients 
editorial and all other necessary accommodation, 
whilst it at once relieves them of the necessity for 
any personal attention to the innumerable details 
involved in the technical managemert of their under» 
takings, and places its Jarge organisation at their 
service, 

A list of Newspapers already under the Associa- 
tion’s management, and all other infurmation, may be 
obtained on application, 





ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PresipENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
VicE- PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
The Very Rev. the Dean cf LLANDAFF, 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern ‘Tea, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Cata- 
logue in the Press. Prospectus on applicetion. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE.—New Designs, 
heavily Plated with Sterling Silver and highly finished. 
Net prices. No deceptive discounts. 
Biscuit Boxes 8sto 105s. | Egg Steamers 193 to 453. 
Butter Dishes 63,, 503, | Fish Carvers 15s ,, 1003. 
Cake Baskets 2ls ,, 1203. | Entrée Dishes 27s,, 70s. 











Claret Jugs... 12s ,, 105s. | Ezg Frames... 183,, 70s. 
Cruet Frames 12s ,, 2103, | Coffee Pots ... 143 ,, 120s. 
Teapots......... 1l0s,, 90s. | Tea & Coffee 
Toast Racks... 73,, 423. Sets............ 61s ,, 4003. 
Kettles and Pickle Frames 2ls,, 703. 
Stands ...... 553 ,, 2103. | Nut Cracks, in 
Afternoon Tea a, Pe 
_ eee 433 ,, 1lls. | Liquor Fr'mes 30s ,, 160s. 
Breakfast Dishes, Revolving Covers ... 603 0d ,, 150s. 
Salad Bowls and Servers .................608 18s Od ,, 110s. 
Dessert Knives & Forks, Ivory Handles 4s 6d per pr. 
Ditto ditto Pearl ,, 636d yy 
Fish-eating Knives and Forks -— 636d , 
Six Napkin Rings, in case ...... atagaaetiani 143 to 42s. 
Four Salt Cellars and Spoons, in case...... 243 ,, 653. 


Carriage paid. LExchanged it not approved of. 


AMPS and OILS.—A choice selection 


of Kerosene, Moderator, and other Lamps now 


on show. 
COLZA OIL, finest quality, 2s 6d per gallon. F 
KEROSENE, finest pure water-white, safe and in- 
odorous, ls 1d per gallon ; ten gallons and upwards, ls, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, ELECTRO- 

SILVER PLATER, Cutler, and General Fur- 

nishing Ironmonger, 88 Oxford Street; 1, 2, 3, and 84 
Newman Street. Catalogues post free. 





BRAND & Cos OWN SAUCE, 





CIOUPS, PRESE RVED PROVISIONS 
an 


POTTED MEATS. Also, — 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





fPURILE SOUP, andJELILY,andother 
QPECIALITIES ‘for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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WHOO P 1 


N G 


COUGH, 


And all Diseases of the Lungs, Windpipe, Nose, and Throat, 
TREATED GRATUITOUSLY FOR THE POOR AT 
Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL’S 


FREE STC@CHIOLOGICAL DISPENSARY, 
99 MARYLEBONE ROAD. 
Report free on demand. 





KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM 


LL 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 





The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


and PERRIN S. 


ex Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; an Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





MILK AS 


FOOD 


From 
HOME COUNTY DAIRIES. 


THE NEW PATENT CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


MILK 


Supplies the system with nutriment without any digestive effort. 
Will keep indefinitely in all climates. Delicious in flavour. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1884, 


In Tins, 2s 6d each, of Chemists everywhere, and 


SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond Street, London. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE 


BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


S. FISHER, 


188 STRAND. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 


6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street Strand. 





‘FIHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
a On the Sea-shore. Air pure and bracing. 
Climate mild and equable during the autumn and 
winter months. Visitors received en pension from 
three guineas per week inclusive. 

Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The sudden 
changes, frequent fogs, and pervading damp- 
ness sorely impede the vital functions and conduce to 
ill-health. The remedy for these diseases lies in some 
purifying medicine, like these Pills, which is com- 
petent to grapple with the mischief at its source, and 
stamp it out without fretting the nerves or weakeni 
the system. Holloway’s Pills extract from the bloo 
all noxious matters, regulate the action of every dis- 
ordered organ, stimulate the liver and kidneys, and 
relax the bowels. In curing chest complaints these 
Pills are remarkably effective, especially when aided 
by friction of the Ointment on its walls, This double 
treatment will ensure a certain, steady, and beneficent 
1 rogress, and sound health will soon be re-established. 








OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 
sessing the power to outlast any other Dos a OHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
a 20, and 22 Wigmore Strect, London, W. Lists 
ree, 





RY’S 
URE 
© wenieeieeeined 


OCOA. 
“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
tute for tea for young persons,’”’—Sir Onas. A, 


Cameron, President Ro: College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &. ” atest 





— are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
su 





nalts, 
ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 


Feap 8vo, Second Edition, price 33 61 


ALEXANDER R : 
his Life. Edited RALEIGH: Records of 
In crown 8y0, price 7s 6d, 


From DAWN to the PERFECT DAY 


Second Edition, cro vn 8yo, Price 73 64, 


The WAY to the CITY. 


Ninth Edition, crown 8vo, price 75 61, 
QUIET RESTING PLACES, 


Feap. 8vo, price 4s 6d, 


The BOOK of ESTHER, 
Crown 8vo, Third Edition, price 43 6, 
The LITTLE SANCTUARY. 


Feap. 8vo, price 33 61. 


REST from CARE and SORROW, 
Third Edition, Enlarged, feap. 8vo, price 33 6) 


ET 
THOUGHTS for the WEARY and the 


Third Edition, fcap, 8vo, price 43 64, 


The STORY of JONAH. 


Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLAcK 


~ NEW PAMPHLET by Archdeacon DENISOy, 
Just published, price 1s; by post, 1s 2d, 
HE SCHOOLS of CHRISTENDOY. 
Decay of Greek and Latin; Causes; Remaiy. 
ee ee Cramming; Science a 
ogging. y GEORGE ANTHONY Denis( a 
deacon of Taunton. men, 
WILLIAM Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W, 








a 

EW CATALOGUES.—No. 206.— 

A Catalogue of Books on Moral Philosophy; 

Logic and Methodology, Psych logy and Payeiy, 

Physics, Ethics aud Pulitical Science, Metaphysics, 

Political Economy, Economic History and Statistics 

General Sociology and Pedagogy, &. No, 207:~4 

Miscellaneous List of Books, recent Purchases from 

the Sales—Dr. Corrie, Rev. H. J. Hotham, Dr. Mauro 

&c. No. 203, Mathematics, and No. 199, Ulassics, can 
still be had. " 

MacMILLaNw and Bowes, Cambridge. 





Just published. 
The MODERN PRACTICE of 
HIPBUILDING in LRON and 
STEEL. By Samuet J. P. TuEarte, Fellow 
ot the Royal School of Naval Architecture, Member 
of the Institution of Naval Architects, &c. In 2 vols, 
Vol. I., Text, 53; Vol. II., Plates, 10s. 

Witiiam CoLuins and Co., Limited, London and 

Glasgow. To be had through all Booksellers, 


HE BOOK-LOVER’S LEAFLET, 
a Monthy List, with Notes and Advasuria of 
Kare and Interesting Books on Sale, at low prices, by 
Pickering and Chatto. 
Post-free and gratis on application to PICKERING 
and CHATTO, 66 Haymarket, London, 8.W. 


~ MARCUS WARD'S AISTHETIC NOVELTY, 
OSIES (Patented), a Floral Card 
Game for Winter Evenings.—Of all Stationers 
and Fancy Dealers, 


Twentieth Edition, post free, One Shi ling, 
R. WATIS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RosertG, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &c. 
London: G. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
—— Street; and SimMPKIN and Oov., Stationers’ Hali 
ourt. 


“ ANITY FAIR.”—In reply to the 

pumerous inquiries for the portraits pub- 
lished in * Vanity Fair” of Fred Archer, Fordham, 
Mr. W. G. Grace, Mr. Lane-Fox of Bramhaw, Mr. PF, 
R. Spoftorth, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Sir W. Cunliffe 
Brooks, Lord Shrewsbury and Talbot, Lord Aber- 
gavenny, Lord Portsmouth, Dr. Kyle (Bishop of 
Liverpool), Sir George Klliot, Sir Albert Kollit, Dr. 
Perkins, and others, the Pubiisher begs tu annoause 
that these Portraits are all out of print, and tuat the 
only remaining copies in existence are made up int) 
complete sets, and can now only be had in that form, 
Each complete set consists of eighteen * Vanity Fair" 
Albums, containing all the portraits, with biograbi.al 
notices, price 54 guineas ; or of 36 halt-yearly volumes, 
containing all the letterpress of the paper, price d+ 
guineas.— ‘ Vanity Fair ’’ Office, November 10th, 1886. 


M ONT ST. MICHEL RESTORED— 

See the BUILDER for Novemb.r 13 h (price 
4a; by post, 44d; Anuual Subscription, 19s).—Also 
Illustrations of Eastbourne Town Hall; Village 
Churches (Architectural Association Prize Designs); 
Business Premises, Birmingram ; Industrial 
Dwellings, Whitechapel.—The Romance of Architec 
ture.—Local Government Board Report.—Architec 
tural Pupilage (Paper at Architectural Assoviation), 
—Stone Quarries (Student’s Column); &.—# 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 














UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and C0. 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, strand, 
London, W.C, 
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h, price 63, post free. 
In crown 8y0, clot 
ps ot OTERS of FREDERICK OZANAM, 
LE fessor of Foreign Literature in the Sorbonne. 
So valated from the French, with a connecting 
retch of his Life. By AINSLIE CoaTEs. 
Ww AY, Coates has succeeded in writing a good trans- 
‘i ». din preserving the freshness of style which, 
mito the maturity of thought, is the greatcharm 
porinain’s letters.”— Morning Post. 
stefully printed, with many illustra- 
In demy m=. or of 103 6d, post free. 
The HISTORY of STREATHAM. 
Being an Account of the Ancient Parish of 
Peerebatn ; with the History of the Manors of 
Tooting Bec, Leigham, and Balham, and a short 
Sketch of the County of Surrey. By F, ARNOLD, 
F 


Jun, F.R.H.S., &c. oe 
« jdmirably executed ; and bears marks of patient 


researcn. cho. ” 
™ WWe like it exceedingly. —Book Lore. 


632 pages, in handsome crown 4to, 
te: me og Roxburgh binding, price 42s, 


ite ff cqRoNOGRAMS CONTINUED. A 
Supplemental Volume to that published in 13882, 
containing at least 5,000 Examples. Collected by 
James Hiton, F.S.A. ‘ 

Numerous choice facsimiles of title-pages and pic- 
torial devices, wherein Chronograms are conspicuous, 

ACK add to the importance of the work, and the pages 


readorned with tasteful head and tail 
Ov through sixteenth and seventeenth century art, 
. Aoeen or reproduced specially for the purpose. 

M *,* 350 Copies only have been printed. 
ned . A Full Prospectus will be sent on application. 
ca a « From title-page to colophon there is hardly a dull 
irch. page, and besides being a source of genuine delight to 

the antiquary, this work should prove of interest even 
Y. to our friend the general reader. The handsome and 
a carious letterpress is embellished with several really 
) Ses remarkable il ustrations.”’—Genealogist. 
phy; CHRONOGRAMS. Vol. I.—A few copies are still 
rehy. remaining of this Vulume, and may be had of the Pub- 
ica, lisher, price £2 2s. 
- Tastefally printed in antique style, cloth, price 4s 6d ; 


; hand-made paper, bound in Roxburgh, price 9s nett. 


BR The DIVERSIONS of a BOOKWORM. 
” By J. Rogers REES. 

CoxterTs:—The Bookworm’s Stndy—Some Other 
Folks’ Studies—An Ideal Study—The Companions of 
the Bookworm: Friends in the Flesh—Other Com- 

ions of the Bookworm—Dreams and Books—The 


ind ved Books of Some Other Folks—Appendix. 

low “4 kindly, comfortable British sort of book.”— 
ber Daily News, 

ols, 


On antique paper, cloth, 43 61; hand-made paper, 
und Roxburgh binding, 7s 61; large paper (50 only), 21s. 

The LITERATURE of LOCAL 
} INSTITUTIONS. By G. Laurence GoMME, 


‘ty FS.A. 

= “Ahandy and usefal guide to the study of a vast 
7 subject,”=—Saturday Review. 

1G 


In crown 8yo, price 5s, post free. 


* URBANA SCRIPTA: Studies of Five 
Living Poets; and other Essays. By ARTHUR 
rd Garon. 
r3 “Goes far to found a school of criticism of higher 
merit than yet exists.’’—Hcclesiastical Gazette. 
“Worth careful reading and consideration from the 


d first page to the last,”’—Literary World. 

s- In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, post free. 
UNDINE, the Spirit of the Waters. 
t, A Poem containing a Version of the Narrative by 
li Baron Fouqué. By W1Lu1amM H1psLey. 


“Mr, Hipsley has acquitted himself happily of a 
. difficult task, and his version of ‘ Undine * compares 
8 most favourably with the prose translations of La 


. Motte Fouqué's work,’’-—Morning Post. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, post free. 


: AHEART’S OBSESSION: Sonnets of 

; the City, and other Poems. By RoBERT STEGGALL, 
Author of ‘ Evensongs,” “ Jeanne d’Are,” &c. 

“ It'will be strange if the volume does not produce 

: a vivid impression,””—TIllustrated London News, 

“His descriptive sonnets are singularly fine,”— 

Vanity Fair, 

“His poems have charm of feeling and expression.” 

—Morning Post. 


Now ready, tastefully printed in demy 8vo, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 7s 6d, post free, 


A HANDBOOK of BIBLICAL DIFFI- 
CULTIES; or, Reasonable Solutions of Perplex- 
ing Things in Sacred Scripture. Edited by Rev. 
Rosert Tuck, B.A. (Lond.), Author of “ First 
Three Kings of Israel,” ‘*Age of the Great 
Patriarchs,”’ &c, 

“ A very useful undertaking, carried out in a very 
creditable manner. The difficulties dealt with are 
Teal.”—Church Bells, 

The comments are very thoughtful, and often 

give the results of scholarly research.’ —Fireside News. 


In crown 8y0, cloth, price 6s, post free. 


TRINITAS TRINITATUM. 

ConTeNTs:— The Conditions of the Inquiry— 

hen Vessels—The Firat Adam—Redemption— 
The Christ—The Redemption—Omnia Trinitas. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 326, 8vo, 6s. 

Contents :—1. English Literature at the Universities. —2. Salmon-Fishing.—3. American 
Poets.—4, The National Gallery.—5. Dearness of Gold.—6. Historical Criticism of the New 
Testament.—7. The Bulgarian Plot.—8. The House of Commons as It Is.—9. The New 
Government and its Work. 





The following are published this day :— 


The STRUGGLE of the BULGARIANS for 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE: a Military and Political History of the War between 


Bulgaria and Servia in 1885, under Prince Alexander. Translated from the German of 
Major A. Von Hunn. With Maps, crown 8vo. 


The CONSULTING ARCHITECT. Practical 


Notes on Administrative Difficulties. By Rosert Kerr, Author of the “ The English 

Gentleman’s Honse,” &c. Crown 8vo, 93. 

ConTENTs :—Consultation and Evidence—Arbitration Cases—Structural Damage—- 
Easements—Ancient Lights—Support—Sanitary Cases—Leasehold Questions—Valuation— 
Building Questions—The Building Act—Architects’ Disputes and Etiquette. 


ENGLAND’S CASE AGAINST HOME-RULE. 


By A. V. Dicey, M.A., Vinerian Professor of Law in the University of Oxford, Fellow of 
All Soul’s College, Author of “The Law of the Constitution,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The EARLY MILITARY LIFE of General Sir 
GEORGE T. NAPIER. Written by Himself for his Children. Edited by his Son, 
General Wm. C. E. Napier. A New and Cheaper Edition. Portrait, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, Decora- 
tive, and Domestic; its Makers and Marks. By Witrrep J. Cripps, M.A., F.S.A. 
Third and Revised Edition. With 104 Illustrations and 2,000 Fac-similes of Plate Marks, 
medium 8yo, 21s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





GRANT’S |MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman’s Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers, 


TONIC GRANT'S “ORANGE COGNAC. 


Fascinating Liqueur of High Quality, made with Choice Brandy. 


LIQUEURS.|GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac, 
SILVER MEDAL, Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 


HEALTH EXHIBITION. | Manufacturers—T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 














IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
USE Extracts 


ld BARON Liebig’ Liebig’ 
LIEBIG hens an SEs setts tha tame 
COMPANY’S 


The Finest 
Seennitiehatial Stock. E X T R A C T 
Efficient Tonic, 


The Best of Night-Caps. OF M EAT, 


#,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


D R. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and kecome severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle-—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





London : 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


G. F. RUSSELL BARKER and M. G. DAUGLISH. 


HISTORICAL and POLITICAL HAND- 


BOOK. By G.F. Russert Barker and M. G. Davetisx, of Lincoln’s Inn, ST ANFORD’S 


Barristers-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 63. 





The Hon. JOHN FORTESCUE. 


RECORDS of STAG-HUNTING on EXMOOR. 


By the Hon. Jonn Fortescue. With Illustrations by Edgar Giberne. 
Large crown 8vo. [Neat week. 





Major E, M. LLOYD, R.E. 


VAUBAN, MONTALEMBERT, CARNOT: 


Engineer Studies. By E M. Luoyp, Major R.E., late Professor of Fortifica- 
tion at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. With ems ™ 
ext week. 





PARKER GILLMORE, 


The HUNTER’S ARCADIA. By Parker 


GiLumoreE, Author of ‘A Ride through Hostile Africa,” “ All Round the 
World.” &. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 103 6d. 











W. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT. 


SPORT. By W. Bromley-Davenport (late 


M.P. for North Warwickshire). With numerous Illustrations by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Henry Hope Crealocke, C.B. New Edition, crown 4to, 6s. 


es i 


E. STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS ME 





SIX NEW ATLASES. 


New Atlas Catalogue post free on application, 


LONDON ATLAS 


UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 4to Edition, containing 

carefully drawn and beautifully engraved on Steel ond Compe ae Maps, R 
Alphabetical Index to the Geography of the World. Second Rait gta 

morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30:, Size, when shut, 15 inches by 1h halt. 


STANFORD’S INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL and POLITICAL ATLAS. A Series of 43 Coloured Ma) 

prising Physical and Political Maps of the great Continents and thee Come 
sions; also, the World in Hemispheres, and Charts of Ocean 0 eit Divi, 
Prevailing Winds. Crown 4to, cloth, 4s, Urrents and 


STANFORD'S PARLIAMENTARY County By 


ATLAS and HANDBOOK of ENGLAND and WALES, Eighty-ning 

with Letterpress, containing very full information relating to * Map, 
Statistics, Local Administration, and the New Parliamentary Constituen n mL 
The Maps include, in addition to Maps on a uniform s:ale of all the Cone pleasant 
Plans of Towns returning more than two Membars, Coloured to show the Nee 





SECOND EDITION now ready. 


MEMOIR of Lieutenant RUDOLPH DE 


LISLE, R.N., of the Naval Brigade. By the Rev. H. N. Oxennam, M.A., 
Author of ‘* Short Studies, Ethical and Religious.’ With Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


Lady VIOLET GREVILLE. 


MONTROSE. By Lady Violet Greville. 


With an Introduction by the Eart of ASHBURNHAM, and 2 Portraits. Large 
crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 











By the AUTHOR of “ FOUR YEARS of IRISH HISTORY.” 


The LEAGUE of NORTH and SOUTH: 


an Episode in Irish History, 1850-1855. By Sir C. Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G. 
Crowu 8yo, 8s. 





STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


The ART of the SARACENS in EGYPT. 


By Sranvtey LANE-PoOo.e, B.A., M.R.A.S., Hon. Member of the Egyptian 

Commission for the Preservation of the Monuments of Cairo. Published for 

_ Committee of Council on Education. With 105 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 

12s, 

*,* Afew of the Large-paper Edition, printed on hand-made paper, are still 
to be had, price 31s 6d. 

“A useful and beautiful publication.” —Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVEL by F. G. WALPOLE. 


Lord FLOYSHAM. By F. G. Walpole. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 123. 
* A lively and well-written medley in which politics, religion, love, finance, and 
whist play parts which are fairly represented.’’~—Atheneum. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NEW FINE ART GIFT BOOK. 








This day is pablished, choicely printed in small 4to, 128 pp., cloth 


extra, gilt top, 103 d. 


RIP VAN WINKLE: 
A Legend of the Hudson. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


With 48 Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
TWO NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A YEAR in EDEN. By Harriet Waters 


PrEsTON, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls, 


FORTUNES, BUFFETS, and REWARDS. 


By E. D. Priwrose. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 





Divisions, and 23 Physical and Statistical Maps, 8vo, half-Persian morooea, pAIL 
283. 
t) 

STANFORD'S HANDY ATLAS and POLI. 

BOOK of the ELECTORAL DIVISIONS of GREAT BRITAIN ana TRE. 

LAND, 1886. With an Alphabetical List of Members, indicating the Political SK] 

Party with which they are associated and the Constituencies by which 

have been returned, Statistical Tables of each County, &. The Poll. 

includes the Polls of November, 1883. Second Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 

The Series of 64 Maps accompanying the Text show the Divisions of the Ney TIM! 

Electoral Districts as fixed by the Boundary Commissioners ; the Town Plan romane 
being given upon an enlarged scale. Each Map is coloured to show the Political thrillin 


party with which the Members representing its divisions are associated, thys 
affording an index to the representation of each county. 

The First Edition, showing the state of political parties prior to the iast Gener) A B 
Election, uniform in size and price, can still be had. 


Also, now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 103 67, Sr! 

An Edition combining the Maps and Letterpress of the two volumes. The Maps 188 
in this issue being placed side by side, form a most instructive guide to the change 

in political parties at the advent of the present Government. #7) 

of the 

’ ; 

SCRIBNER’S STATISTICAL ATLAS of the — 

UNITED STATES, showing by Graphic Methods their present Condition, and Histor 

their Political, Social, and Industrial Development. By F. W. Hewesand Matin: 


H. Gannett, Chief Geographer of the United States Geological Survey, 
Royal folio, half-morocco, £8 8s; Levant morocco, £12. 


The NEW ATLAS of AUSTRALIA, 188, | “4 


Embracing the Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, Sonth 
Australia, and Western Australia. To be completed in Five Parts, contain. 
ing over 100 Large Maps of the Divisions, Districts, and Counties of the 
Australian Colonies, printed in Colours, and Compiled from the very lates 


data and most recent explorations. Imperial folio. Each Part, or Colony, 

price 30s in boards, or 42s half-bound. The work when complete will be sold 06: 

in boards at £6 63. f 
Now ready, Part I—NEW SOUTH WALES. I 


Containing 24 Plates—19 being Large-Scale Maps of the County Divisions of the 


Colonies, and 5 General Maps, also 60 folio pages of Descriptive Letterpress, and 
a Copious Index, price 30s in illuminated boards, or 423 half-bound, H! 


Detailed Prospectuses post free on application. 1 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 











London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, § ™ 


LIMITED. 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest : 


and Best Books. 


Town Subscriptions from One Guinea per Annum. A 
Country * » Two Guineas a 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— ir 


1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GREATLY REDUCED PRricgs. 


2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING NOW OvT oF PRINT. = 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


Hatr-Bounp In Sets oR SEPARATELY. “ 

4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, x 
For PRESENTS, Prizzs, &c, 

T 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT 
STREET. 
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FOURTH EDITION, 8vo, 16s. 


REMINISCENCES 


AND 


OPINIONS, 


1813-1885. 
By Sir FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ;—“The volume teems with good stories, 
pleasant recollections, and happy sayings of famous men of a past generation.” 


pAILY NEWS.—" Full of anecdotes which sparkle on almost every page.” 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


SKETCHES FROM MY LIFE. 
By the late Admiral HOBART PASHA. 


TIMES :—" The realities of adventure are preferable to the most ingenious 
romance, and these varied reminiscences of the late Hobart Pasha are undoubtedly 


thrilling.” 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1815. By 


Srexcen WALPOLE. 8vo. Volumes I. and II., 1815-1832, 36s; Volume III., 
1882-1841, 18s ; Volumes III. and IV., 36s. 





*,* Volumes IV. and V. will conclude the work. They commence with an account 
of the formation of Sir Robert Peel’s Administration in 1841. The domestic 
history is carried down to the final defeat of the Protectionists on Mr. Gladstone's 
Budget of 1853; the foreign policy till the conclusion of the Crimean War ; the 
History of India—to which half a volume is devoted—to the close of the Indian 
Mutiny in 1858. 


CESAR: a Sketch. By James Anthony 


Frovpe. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 





THE ONE-HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 


QCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


By James ANTHONY FrovDE. With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord 
Elphinstone. Crown 8vo, 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth, 





HARD KNOTS in SHAKESPEARE. By Sir 


Pap Perrina, Bart., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, Enlarged, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LAYS and LEGENDS. 


Crown 8vo0, 53, 


By E. Nesbit. 


ERRATA: Poems. By 


TurxeR, Crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 


G. Gladstone 


MISS INGELOW’S POEMS. 


A New Volume of LYRICAL and other POEMS 
selected from the Writings of JEAN INGELOW is 
nowready, IF cap. 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth plain ; 3s, cloth, 
gilt edges. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 


JEAN INGELOW can be had as follows: Vols, I. and 
IL, feap. 8vo, price 12s; Vol. III. price 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 











WINTER’S ANNUAL. 
Atall Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. In paper cover, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d (postage, 2d). 
The SECOND EDITION of 
MIGNON’S SECRET: the Story of a Barrack Bairn, 


y JOHN STRANGE Winter, Author of “ Bootle’s Baby,” ‘In Quarters,’’ 
Houp-La,” &c, 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


The GIRL in the BROWN HABIT: a Sporting Novel. 
y, a aan KennarpD, Author of *‘The Right Sort,” ** Killed in 
en,” &¢. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


BOOKS, FOR EVERYBODY.—Please write for the Religious Tract 
Society's ILLUSTRATED LIST of BOOKS for PRESENTATION, and the 
Selected and Descriptive LIST of BOOKS. 








Handsome cloth, gilt, 83; or in morocco, 25s. 
AUSTRALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By Howarp WILLovausr, of the “Melbourne Argus.” With a 
large Map and Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches, engraved by E. 
Whymper and others, Imperial Syo. 


New Edition, just published. 

SCOTTISH PICTURES. By Dr. 8S. G. Green, Author 
of ‘‘German Pictures,’ ‘‘ French Pictures,” &c. Profusely Illustrated by 
Perceval Skelton, Macwhirter, Boot, Whymper, and other eminent Artists. 
Handsome cloth, 83 ; or morocco elegant, 253. 

By the MARQUIS of LORNE. é 

CANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. With numerous fine Engravings by E. Whymp-r, from Sketches by 
the Marquis of Lorne, Sydney Hall,and others. Forming a handsome volume 
for the drawing-room table. Extra cloth boards, gilt, 83; or bound in morocco 


elegant, 25s. 
Just published. 

WILLIAM TYNDALE: a Biography. A Contribu- 
tion to the History of the English Bible. By the Rev. R. Demaus, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Hugh Latimer: a Biography.” New Edition, carefully Revised 
by Ricuarp Lovett, M.A. With Portrait, Illustration, and numerons fine 
Fac-similes of the unique volumes in the British Museum and in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 8vo, cloth boards, $3. 


JOHN WYCLIFFE and his ENGLISH PRE- 
CURSORS. By Professor Lecuter, D.D., of the University of Leipsic. Trans- 
lated from the German by Peter Lorimer, D.D. New Edition, very care- 
fully Revised, with a Supplemental Chapter on the Successors of Wycliffe, by 
8S. G. Green, D.D. New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait and Illustra. 
tions, cloth boards, 83. 


CHRIST and the HEROES of HEATHENDOM. By 
the Rev. James WELLS, M.A., Author of ** Bible Echoes,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
with 5 Illustrations, cloth boards, 33 6d. 

With 12 Portraits, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 
SHORT BIOGRAPHIES for the PEOPLE. 
Vol. III. contains Biographies and Portraits of Sidney, Wilberforce, Charles 
Wesley, Shaftesbury, Chrysostom, Francis Bacon, Howard, Morrison, King 
Alfred, Judson, Whitefield, and John Bacon. Cloth boards, ls 6d. 
These Biographies can also be had separately, at 1d each ; or in 6d packets, 
each containing six different Biographies, 


PRESENT-DAY TRACTS. By Eminent Writers, 
on Subjects of Christian Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals. The First Series is 
complete in 6 vols. cloth boards, each 2s 6d. The Seventh Volume—the first 
of the Second Series—is now ready. Each volume contains six of the Tracts. 
These Tracts may be had separately in paper covers, 4d each. See the 
Society’s Tract Catalogue. 


45. The RESURRECTION of JESUS CHRIST, in 


its Historical, Doctrinal, Moral, and Spiritual Aspects. By the Rey. R. 
McCueryne Epagar, M.A, 4d in cover, 


46. BUDDHISM: a Comparison and a Contrast 
between Buddhism andChristianity. By the Rev. Henry Ropert Rernotps, 
D.D., Principal of Cheshunt College. 4d in cover. 


47. AUGUSTE COMTE and the “RELIGION of 
HUMANITY.” By the Rev. J. Raprorp THomson, M.A. 4d in cover. 


The CHURCH HISTORY SERIES. 

1. PRELUDES to the REFORMATION: from Dark 
to Dawn in Europe. By the Rev. Canon PenNnrineTON, Author of “ The Life 
of Wycliffe,” &. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth boards, 23 6d. 


2. The REFORMATION in FRANCE: from its Dawn 
to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. By Ricuarp Hratu, Author of 
“ Historical Landmarks in the Christian Centuries,’ &c, Crown 8yo, Illus- 
trated, cloth boards, 23 64, 

CHRISTIAN CLASSICS SERIES. 
1. CUR DEUS HOMO. Why did God become Man ? 
By ANSELM, Archbishop of Canterbury, Translated from the original Latin. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

NEW BOOK by Rev. J. G. WOOD. 
The HANDY NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. 
G. Woop, Author of “Homes Without Hands,”’ &c. Small 4to, with 226 
Engravings, cloth boards, gilt edges, 8s. 


HANDSOME ANNUAL VOLUMES. 
The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. Tho Seventh Volume 


of the “ Girl’s Own Paper.’”’ Containing 832 pages of Interesting and Useful 
Reading ; Stories by Popular Writers ; Music by Eminent Composers ; Practical 
Papers for Young Housekeepers; Medical Papers by a well-known Practi- 
tioner ; Needlework, Plain and Fancy ; Helpful Papers for Christian Girls; 
Papers on Reasonable and Seasonable Dress, &c. Profusely Illustrated by 
Eminent Artists. Handsome cloth, 8s; gilt edges, 9s 6d; half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 12s 6d. 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. The Highth Volume 
of| the ** Boy's Own Paper.”” Containing 832 pages of Tales of Schoolboy 
Life, and Adventure on Land and Sea; Outdoor and Indoor Games forevery 
Season ; Perilous Adventures at Home and Abroad ; Amusements for Summer 
and Winter; and Instructive Papers written so as to be read by boys and 
youths. With many Coloured and Wood Engravings, handsome cloth, 8s; 
gilt edges, 93 6d; half-morocco, 123 6d, 


NEW STORY BOOKS. 
The HEAD of the HOUSE: a Story of Victory over 


Passion and Pride. By E. Everetr GREEN, Crown 8yo, with 5 Illustrations 
by E. Whymper, cloth boards, 5s. 


YOUNG SIR RICHARD. By H. Frederick Charles, 
Author of “ The Doctor’s Experiment,” “‘ Under Fire,” &c, Crown 8vo, with 
Tilustrations by Edward Whymper, cloth boards, 5s. 


IDA NICOLARI. By Eglanton Thorne. Crown 
8vo, Illustrated, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 


SEVEN YEARS for RACHEL. 
Imperial 16mo, Illustrated, cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


LEE CHESTER; or, the Bells of Dumbarton. A 
New-England Story. By Lucy Lincotn Montgomery, Imperial l6mo, 
Illustrated, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


By Anne Beale. 








F, V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 


London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, and all Booksellers. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & 


SON’S NEW WORKS 








Notice. 


READY THIS DAY. 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES, 


DOCTOR 


CUPID 





’ 
A NEW WORK OF FICTION. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Now ready. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘' Mdlle. de MERZAC.” 


A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. By 


W. E. Norris, Author of “ Adrian Vidal,’ “ Thirlby Hall,” &. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 
Now ready. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


Lady VALERIA. By a or Moberly. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





Now ready. 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “Is LIFE WORTH LIVING?” 


The OLD ORDER CHANGES. By 


W. H. Matxocg, Author of ‘‘ Atheism and the Value of Life.” 3 vols, oro, 
8yo. 
Second Edition now ready. 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A ROMANCE of TWO WORLD3.” 


VENDETTA ! A Story of One 


Forgotten. By Marre Corre. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 





Now ready. 
A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. LINTON. 


PASTON CAREW. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” 


** Under which Lord?” &. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY. 





By Dr. ENGEL. 


From MOZART to MARIO: Auber, 


Rossini, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Gounod, Chopin, Schumann, Mozart, 
Wagner, Paganini, Thalberg, Patti, Nilsson, Mario, By Louis ENGEL. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 


By Miss PARDOE. 


LOUIS the FOURTEENTH and the 


COURT of FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Jutia 
Parpor, Embellished with upwards of 50 Woodcuts, and with numerous 
Portraits on Steel. A New Edition, in 3 vols. demy 8vo. 


The GREELY EXPEDITION. 


THREE YEARS of ARCTIC 


SERVICE, 1881-84, and the ATTAINMENT of the FARTHEST NORTH. By 
Apo.ruus W. GREELY, Major U.S. Army, Commanding the Expedition. With 
a Steel Portrait of the Author, upwards of 120 Illustrations, and the Official 
Maps and Charts, In 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. 





By J. J. HISSEY. 


On the BOX SEAT. From London 


to Land's End and Back. With 16 finely engraved Full-page Illustrationsa 
Wood by George Pearson, from Dasigns by the Author, Damy 8vo. 


ILLUSTRATED by LEECH. 


The ADVENTURES of Mr. LED. 


BURY and his FRIEND JAOK JOHNSON. By Atsert Smirs. Contain 
ing three additional Chapters which appeared in “ Bentley’s Miscellany” 
after the publication of the story. With 21 Etchings on Steel by Joh 
Leech, Royal 8yo, 21s. 


ILLUSTRATED by LEECH. 


The MARCHIONESS of BRIN- 


VILLIERS. By ALBERT SMITH, With 15 Etchings on Steel by John Lesh 
Royal 8vo. 
By the Rev. J. PYCROFT. 


OXFORD MEMORIES. By James 


Pycrort, B.A. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 24s. 





Now ready. 
SECOND EDITION. 


“OUR HOME by the ADRIATIC.” 


MarGaRET CoLiizR (Madame Bs DI CaDILHAC). Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By the Hon. 





London: 


RICHARD BENTLEY 


and SON, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN. 


— 
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